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Less Friction— 


More Coal Per Car 
More Cars Per Trip 
More Trips Per Day 


mine car wheels and journal boxes 
Hyatt roller bearings provide the 
easily rotating action of steel rollers in 
place of the dragging friction of plain 
bearings. 


power consumption, reduction of lubri- 
cation requirements and elimination of 
bearing repairs and replacements. 


You can put your haulage system on an 


effective profit-making basis by instal- 
ling Hyatt bearing equipment. Leading 
mine car manufacturers are prepared to 
furnish standard Hyatt equipped trucks 
Further economies come from decreased for your old and new cars. 


This is reflected directly in increased 
production per car and consequent 
reduction in costs. 


Mine Car Bulletin No. 390 contains the Hyatt 
equipped wheel designs of 27 manufacturers, 
besides other information of interest and 
value. Write for a copy. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK HUNTINGTON’ PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA _— SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE DETROIT 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR MINE CARS 
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Whether You Have 5 or 5000 Mine Cars 


—there is a Lincoln Greasing System to suit your 
conditions—at a price in proportion to the num- 
ber of cars you have 


> 


The Lincoln Standard Self-Closing Grease 
Plug replaces your present pipe plugs or 


machine screws no matter where located. 
The heads, or connection ends, of all 
Lincoln Grease Plugs are the,same size. 


The Lincoln Standard Coupler Nozzle fits 
all Lincoln Grease Plugs. One-eighth of 
a turn on the grease plug secures a posi- 
tive and grease tight connection, and at 
the same time the ball valve of the plug 


is hanically opened to admit passage of 
grease. When connection is released : ball 
valve closes, ling plug inst loss of 


grease or admission of dirt. 


THE GREASE PLUGS ARE STANDARD. They are 


threaded to replace any pipe plugs or machine screws 
usually found in mine car wheels. 


THE COUPLER NOZZLE IS STANDARD. It fits 
all LINCOLN GREASE PLUGS—regardless of how 
they are threaded. Connection is made with a one- 
eighth turn on the grease plug. 


The grease may be forced into the wheels or boxes by 
either of the two LINCOLN GREASING DEVICES: 


1—THE LINCOLN GREASING CABINET (hand 
operated.) This cabinet holds 25 lbs. of grease— 
is equipped with pump that delivers 1, lb. of grease 
with each down stroke, forcing the grease into the 
wheel under a pressure of 200 lbs. All without 
wasting any grease. 


2—THE LINCOLN AUTOMATIC GREASING 
MACHINE (operated by compressed air.) Tank 
holds an entire barrel of grease. A measured 
charge of grease that may be varied from 14 to 
2 lbs. is forced automatically into the wheel. 
Operation controlled by a single operating valve 
located convenient to the coupler nozzle. 


Write for INTRODUCTORY OFFER and complete 
information advising number of cars in service. 


LINCOLN STEEL & FORGE COMPANY 


U. S. A. 


ST. LOUIS 


Also manufacturers of Lincoln Journal Boxes— 
Lincoln Journal Box Trucks—and Mine Cars 


Greasing cars as they pass the Lincoln Automatic Greasing Machine 
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Greasing cars with Lincoln Greasing Cabinet ee 


rom Niagara to Korea 


i te photograph shows part of a shipment of Aero 
Brand Cyanide sent from our plant at Niagara Falls, 
Canada. It was conveyed by freight to the Port of New 
York, where it was transferred to a lighter and thus 
loaded by slings into a steamer. 


The shipment was then carried to Kobe, Japan and 
was again transferred to another steamer which 
unloaded it at Chinnampo, Korea. Here the Cyanide 
drums were placed on a train and hauled to Mochuri 
Station, on the South Manchuria Railway. From 
Mochuri Station they were drawn over difficult roads by 
bull cart to the warehouse of the Oriental Consolidated 
Mining Company at Unsankinko, Korea, on a three-day 
journey. 


IN ALL, THE MATERIAL WENT THROUGH 


TEN OR MORE HANDLINGS... . Note the excel- 


lent condition of the drums, upon arrival in far-off 
Korea. 
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Economy of Operation 
\e Demands the Maximum Service 
EW From All Supplies Used 


The important item of packing cannot be depended upon for uniformly long service unless it is made of 
materials that time and climate do not affect. 


TRADE MARK 99 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOR MINING OPERATIONS 
because 


it is not affected by age or tropical heat, as it is made of the highest grade of asbestos (usually considered too good 
for packing) having such a length of fibre that it is spun without the addition of cotton. “Palmetto” is practically 
frict‘onless as graphite grease lubricant is forced hot under pressure into each single strand before braiding. 


TWIST Send for free working samples to prove “Palmetto’s superiority 
FOR over other packings. 
VALVES BRAIDED FOR RODS 


Greene, Tweed & Co. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
109 Duane St. New York, U.S.A. 


APALMETTOs. 


SELF LUBRICATING 
PACKING 


& 
§ 
REG U.S PAT OFFICE 
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Imgersoll-Rand 


INJECTION OIL ENGINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


OIL ENGINE LOCOMOTIVE— 
the first successful oil electric loco- 
motive in the world. 


FERRY BOAT-—the only direct 
reversible oil engine driven ferry 
boat in America. In service more 
than two years. 


TUG BOAT—with direct reversi- 
ble engine, or with oil engine electric 
propulsion. Among the first in 
America. 


50 and 100 H.P. STATIONARY 
OIL ENGINES—small engines oper- 
ating with full Diesel economy. 

OIL ENGINE—COMPRESSOR— 
: air, gas or ammonia compressors, 
aa Se direct connected to horizontal oil 

engine. The only unit of this kind 


generator service or general power 
requirements. Largest direct injec- 
tion oil engine in America, and 
Eng largest single plant using direct in- PolEng ressc 


jection oil engines in America. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 


Offices in Principal Cities the World over 


For Canada, Refer Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company, Limited 
P 260 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 


49-S0E 


Ing 
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Heavy Duty Bucket Elevator with 60x 18x ™% 
inch Steel Buckets, mounted on all steel 


30 Church St. 
Philadelphia. .515 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


Fairmont, W. Va.....Fairmont Hotel Bidg. 
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knuckle chain 


Jeffrey Universal Blowers are especially 
adapted to carry air through tubing 
for ventilation of dead ends, 
tunnels, stopes, etc. 


Inspiration, Arizona 


Products And Service—Factors In 
Mine And Smelter Production 


For nearly half a century it has been tha privilege of 
Jeffrey Engineers to cooperate with the men respon- 
sible for material handling and hauling results in lead- 
ing mines, mills, smelters, quarries, etc. 


From this accumulated experience, from research and 
through experiments with new designs, they have con- 
tinually kept abreast of all the latest developments in 
mining practice. 


It is significant that in the leading mining and smelter 
operations—who naturally have ample resources for 
selection and test in determining the equipment best 


adapted to their needs, you will invariably find installa- 
tions of Jeffrey—pioneer makers of material handling 
machinery. 


Jeffrey Standard Equipment includes a complete line 
of Elevators, Conveyors, Portable Loaders, Skip 
Hoists, Coal and Ashes Handling Machinery, Crushers, 
Pulverizers, Locomotives, Etc. 


State your problem to the nearest Jeffrey Sales Office. 
The proper equipment of Jeffrey design and the knowl- 
edge of trained engineering specialists are ready to 
meet it. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, 0. 


SALES OFFICES 


Pittsburgh 


Charleston, W. Va 


600 Second Ave. 
Scranton, Pa..... 518 Union Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
....914 Kanawha St. 


SALES AND SERVICE STATIONS: 
600 Second Ave. 


Tandem unit of 6-Ton Locomotives for narrow 
gauge haulage, Arizona Copper Co. 


20-Ton Armorplate Locomotive at Smelter of the 
United Verde Copper Co. 


Storage Battery Locomotive hauling ore at 
mine of the American Zinc Co., Mascot, Tenn. 
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Belt Conveyors equipped with Jeffrey Five- 
Pulley Carriers, Inspiration Copper Co., 


8 | 
Terre Haute, Ind..........319 Cherry St. 
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A Loader for Low Coal 


Height of coal makes no difference to 
the Entryloader. It operates at the 
same speed and capacity in low coal 
as in high coal. 


In low coal the Entryloader 
saves all room yardage. 


In coal of any height it saves the 
cost of laying tracks in rooms. 


It eliminates Gathering. The 
haulage locomotive places solid 
trips of empties above the 
loader and hauls away solid 
trips of loads from below. 


Our new book tells you what 
the Entryloader has done and 


PR eS what it can do. A copy will be 
The scoop has a capacity of 44-ton and a sent on request. Ask for “Book 
traveling speed of 450 feet a minute. No 2 4].” 


(78) 


CHARLESTON. HICAGO, ALE HUNTING 
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ak, 
ruant tonnage, paid for but lost because existent only ; 
on paper, is eliminated—accuracy is on the job; the aa 
“yt human equation is removed from the weighing opera- 
7 tion and records are satisfactory to operator and miner 
and tally with those of the railroad; weighing is greatly \ 
speeded—all the result of the use of the Streeter-Amet wy 
re Automatic Dial and Weight Recording Machine. . 
STREETER-AMET WEIGHING AND REcorbING Co. 
Curcaco, ILLINvIS 
Careful office work Further economy ef- | 
cannot compensate fected through reduc- wer 
ee for careless weighing tion of tipple fo _ 
1 
IT AUTOMATICALLY WEIGHS AND MECHANICALLY RECORDS 
t 


LIDGERWOOD MINE HOISTS 


ELECTRIC —- STEAM 


Have proven their value in 
every class of mine work 


It is not any one point of supe- 
riority that makes the Lidgerwood 
Hoist unequalled in work per- 
formed, economy of power con- 
sumed and long life. 


It is careful design of the complete 
hoist, and of each part, with ample 
strength everywhere to meet every 
working strain that makes 


The Lidgerwood the Best 


Illustration shows band friction hoist for under- 
ground haulage, rope pull 16,000 Ibs., drum coils, 
3,000 {t. rope. In use at Woodward Colliery. 


Lidgerwood Mfe. Co, 96 hice Street, New York 


i Ip hi: Pittsburgh Chicago Detroit Seattle Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Columbus, O. 
pe mag one Gueluest. Wight & Co., New Orleans, La. John D. Westbrook, Inc., Norfolk, Va. Norman B. Livermore & Co., San Francisco 
Foreign. Offices: London, England Sao Paulo, Brazil Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Apartado, 813, Mexico, D. F. 
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DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


H. Ameling Prospecting Co, Ine. 


STATE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
a MISSOURI SCHOOL OF MINES ROLLA, MO. 


20 Years of Continuous Service 
NOT A DISSATISFIED CUSTOMER 
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BALL GRANULATORS 


DESIGNED by engineers who are famil- 


iar with the work for which the machine is intended— 


PERFECTED by careful research exper- 


imentation and co-operation with our customers— 


FURNISHED where continuous opera- 


tion and economy are the first considerations— 


FABRICATED with usual high- 


grade material and workmanship that characterize all 
ALLIS-CHALMERS products. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS All’ VE ALLIS -CHALMERS 


PRODUCTS 
Electrical Machinery ee A ’ Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Steam Engines Power Transmission Machinery 


Turbines MANU FA CT R ING COMPANY 


Crushing and Cement 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 
District Offices in All Leading Cities, 


electrical, rope, barbed, plain, nails, 
IRE tacks, spikes, bale-ties, hoops, springs, 
netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 
gates, trolley wire, rail bonds, flat wire (strip steel), piano 


wire, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wire, screw stock, 
concrete reinforcement. Aerial Tramways. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


¥ 
} 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
* Air Compressors - Air Brakes 
Agricultural Machinery 
Condensers 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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The Explosive for You 
is in This List 


HERCULES PERMISSIBLES 
FOR COAL 


Red H CL. F. is the strongest 
slow permissible, and is the lead- 
ing lump producer. 


Red H 4 ALL. F. has medium 
strength and quickness, and is a 
good allround powder where the 
coal is not too hard to shoot. 


Red H 6 isa strong, dense, and 
fast permissible. It producesa high 
tonnage of coal per pound of pow- 
der, and is recommended where 
lump coal is not important 


Collier B has a high cartridge 
count and is strong and fast. Its 
low cost per cartridge saves money 
on work for which it is suited. 


OTHER LEADING 
EXPLOSIVES 


Hercules Special No. 1 fre 
quently replaces 40% dynamite, 
cartridge for cartridge, at a saving 
of at least 25%. 


Hercules Special No. 2 is sim- 
ilar to Special No. 1; it is not quite 
as strong, but has the same high 
cartridge count, and costs less. 


Hercules Gelatin L. F., with its 
improved low freezing qualities, 
and better fumes, is unexcelled. 


Hercules Extra L. F. is one of 
the most widely employed explo- 
sives for all-round work. It is used 
all winter without thawing, in 
the coldest sections of the country. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Huntington, W. Va. Louisville, Ky. Pittsburg, Kan. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. Joplin, Mo. New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. Los Angeles, Calif. Norristown, Pa. Pottsville, Pa. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Hazleton, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Wilmington, Del. 


| 
| | 
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The Stored Waters Back of the Nozzle 


HE EMPTY NOZZLE means nothing and the pipe 

line full of water means nothing—it is the accumulated 
force of the waters in the pressure box back of the nozzle 
that does the work. Big issues are continually confronting 
the mining industry and they can only be met successfully 
through the united effort of everyone concerned. The 
majority of all mining enterprise in the country is combined 
in a strong organization that is constructively fighting the 
battles of the industry. That organization is the American 
Mining Congress, and it derives its strength from its mem- 
bers. Every one reaps the benefit of its activity. Give it 
your support. For information about membership address 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
841 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 


November, 1924 
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Protect Your Blasting 
Investment by Using 
Superior Accessories 


You can obtain maximum efficiency from your du Pont | 
explosives only when you use accessories made to | 
detonate these explosives. | 


In any blasting job you have too much money invested 
in explosives and work of preparation to run the risk 
of failure through the use of any but the best accessories. 


With du Pont explosives use only the accessories 
bearing the du Pont Oval—then you’ll get the results 
you’re after. Their cost is small compared with the cost 
of the whole blasting job. 


Du Pont has been making explosives and accessories 
for 122 years. This long experience is your insurance 
of highest quality. 


Blasting Caps Electric Blasting Caps 
Delay Electric Blasting Fuse 
Branch Offices: Caps Delay Electric Igniters 
Blasting Machines Rheostats 
Galvanometers Cap Crimpers 
—-. Leading Wire Tamping Bags 
} As ‘wee Write for Blasting Accessories Catalog containing descriptions 
Kenses Guy’ .” Me. and illustrations of du Pont accessories and practical information 
about their use. 
New York . . N.Y. 
Pittsburgh . . Pa. 
ag E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
San Francisco . Calif. 
Scranton... Pa. Explosives Department, Wilmington, Delaware 
Spokane Wash. 
Springfield . . fll. 


Du Pont Products Exhibits 
Allantic City, N. J. 
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Progress In Method And Equipment 


The economy of the modern, beautiful, smooth running equipment, engineer- 
ing, transportation and handling systems, is patent. But so recent is the 
development of these now commonly accepted engineering prodigies that most, 
if not all, stages leading to them are still to be found in operation. Perhaps 
more remains to be done than has been accomplished—for there must be no 
“Tower of Babel” confusion. Standardization has already brought tremendous 
economies in method and equipment to operators, as well as to manufacturers 
and the public. The men and committees doing this big work for the mining 


industry are listed on pages 28, 30, 32 and 34 of the advertising section of this 
issue. 


The National Standardization Bulletins are the annual compilations of the 


reports made by these committees in session at the conventions of the American 
Mining Congress. 


Copies of the last two bulletins of the National Standardization Conferences 
are still available at $3.00 for the two editions. The principles advanced in 
them are saving many thousands annually. 

For copies address 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


841 Munsey Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Traylor Bulldog Jaw Crusher 


The design of the Traylor Bulldog Jaw Crusher eliminates most 
troubles because of the following features: 


Simple Pitman of maximum strength 
Frictionless three-bearing toggle system 
Self-aligning Pitman shaft bearings 
Scientifically reinforced frame 

Easy accessibility to all moving parts 


It is a mark of distinction to have Traylor equipment. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 99 


Traylor Engineering and Manufacturing Company 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE SALT LAKE CITY 
30 Church St. 1306 Fulton Bldg. 1414 Fisher Bldg. I. W. Hellman Bldg. 815 Alaska Bldg. 


100 W. 2nd South St. 
TIMMINS, ONTARIO, CANADA, Moore Block 
. Export Department, 104 Pearl St., New York City—Cable Address: ‘‘Forsaltra” 

International Machy. Co., Santiago, Chile. W. R. Grace & Co., Lima, Peru. International Machy. Co., Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

British & Foreign Machy. Co., London. Fraser & Chalmers, S. A. Ltd., Johannesburg, S. A. S. Oppenheimer & Co., Ltd., Rangoon, India 
4 General Electric, S. A., Buenos Aires 
—TRAYLOR EQUIPMENT— 
Cement Making, Stone Crushing, Mining and Ore Dressing, Smelting and 

Briquetting Equipment of All Kinds. Special Equipment 


BULLETIN ON REQUEST. SIZES TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS 


This is the AUTOMATIC 
CAGER which caged 8,218 
tons in 8 hours at Orient, IIL, 


for the C. W. & F. Coal Co. 


It is a NOLAN 


Guaranteed to 
SAVE LABOR 
INCREASE TONNAGE 
AVOID WRECKS 


Used in every coal field in the United States, also in foreign fields 
Your neighbor has them, why don’t youP 


Patented 


“Needless to say these performances required rapid and reliable hoisting and 
caging, and could not have been accomplished if the AUTOMATIC CAGERS 
had not given almost perfect service.” Geo. B. Harrington, C. W. & F. Coal Co. 


Let us send you data on a machine to suit your mine. 


THE MINING SAFETY DEVICE CO. 


BOWERSTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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A Large Southern Operator wires Us— 


“Loaded 215 tons 


six 


before we get through I will 
hang up record tonnage on 
any system of Loading and 


will do it on ROOM and 
PILLAR SYSTEM” 


The above statement was made by an operator using 
JOY MECHANICAL MINE CAR LOADERS. 
New tonnage records are coming in every day. 


Write us and we will tell you the mine nearest you 
using Joy Loaders. 


Bulletin 7 C on Request 


General Offices: PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A. 
Branches: Evansville, Ind—Denver, Colo.Huntington, W. Va.—Chicago, Ill. Plant: Franklin, Pa. 


Loaa 


you will eventuall lly ——} 


COAL LOADING MACHINES 
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THE SACRAMENTO CONVENTION as well as united support and wholehearted cooperation 
P , on the part of the mining fraternity. 

vention will stand out in the annals of the mining ne will ern genius an 
industry. When the delegates arrived in Sacramento efficleney—will bring about the results sought by the 
maustry. e ‘legates Ye am 


they found that the calendar in that fair city had been 
turned back three-quarters of a century; and the spirits 
of the pioneers of ’49 seemed to have materialized into 
being once again. Old stagecoaches, quaint costumes, 
and picturesque characters turned the city of Sacra- 
mento into a busy mining eamp of days gone by. The 
hospitality of Sacramento never will be forgotten by 
the delegates who enjoyed the festivities of the first day 
of the convention; and during the entire week Calli- 
fornia hospitality was in evidence. 

As the days of ’49 marked the beginning of a new 
era for the mining industry in the West, so does this 
meeting at Sacramento mark the renewal of interest 
and activity in present-day mining. From this con- 
vention there already has sprung confidence in the 
present, hope for the future, and determination to 
emulate the pioneer spirit of the past. Unity of pur- 
pose, concentration of effort, and coordination of objec- 
tives, among the representatives of the several branches 
of the industry, were exemplified in the deliberations of 
the convention sessions. 

The experiences of those engaged in mining enter- 
prises have demonstrated, during recent years in par- 
ticular, that the several branches of mining—metals, 
coal, oil, and non-metals—must stand together in the 
protection of their rights and in the promotion of their 
common interests. And today the American Mining 
Congress, as the National Chamber of the Mining In- 
dustry, stands preeminent as a powerful defender of the 
rights of the taxpayer; a successful contender against 
the encroachments of demagoguery; a prudent sentinel 
to guard against dangerous tendencies in government ; 
a staunch protector of infant mineral industries and 
those that are depressed ; an efficient exponent of sound 
principles of business and government; and a strong 
medium through which the vital problems of the mining 
industry will find formulae for their solution. 

The resolutions adopted will guide the activities and 
policies of the American Mining Congress for another 
year. The stimulation of the gold and silver industries ; 
the development of Alaskan resources; the simplification 
of income taxation methods; the maintenance of ade- 
quate tariff protection for the mineral industries that 
ean not exist without it; the discouragement of govern- 
ment paternalism ; the establishment of sound principles 
in railroad rate making—these are a few of the objec- 
tives that merit the support of the people of the nation 


Twenty-seventh Annual Convention. 


THE POWER TO COMPEL 


ILE American Mining Congress, at its Sacramento 

convention, adopted a resolution disapproving the 

proposed Twentieth-—the so-called Child Labor— 
Amendment to the Constitution. This was no per- 
funetory action, taken without proper consideration. 
On the contrary, it was the expression of a conviction 
resulting from a serutiny of the fundamental principles 
involved. That is, the proposal runs exactly counter to 
the spirit and purpose of the Constitution itself. 

To be explicit, the language of the proposed amend- 
ment is that the Congress may prohibit the labor of 
persons under the age of 18. That assumes to set up 
the right of government to compel an action contrary 
to the will of the individual and which is in no sense 
necessary to the existence of the government. That 
amounts to a denial of liberty which the Constitution 
seeks to promote. 

By way of pertinent illustration of the principle 
involved: Let us assume that one man wants to write 
an article or a book which expresses his personal view 
upon a subject but which views, if expressed, in no 
way interferes with any proper governmental action or 
threatens the security of that government. Let us 
assume that the head of one branch of the government 
disagrees with that opinion and sueceeds in compelling 
the author to stop the publication of his article or book. 
The incident may be small and loeal, confined to two 
men, still the instant the power exists which can do 
that thing lawfully, the whole of human liberty has 
been destroyed. That is, the existence of the power 
in a publie office to compel a citizen to act according 
to the dictates of another is the destruction of liberty. 

Let us assume also that one man wants to produce 
coal in a given amount at such times as he may elect or 
find convenient. Let us assume that a consumer wants 
to buy coal in certain quantities, at such times as he 
may elect or find convenient. While these two—buyer 
and seller—are pursuing at will the dictates of their 
convenience, let us further assume that a force is created 
in government which will compel that operator to pro- 
duce coal in a different amount or at different intervals, 
and to compel that consumer to buy his coal in different 
quantities, or at a different time, and that the power 
to compel is exercised merely because the person who 
issues the order believes that it ought to be issued. The 
incident may involve but two men, but the whole 
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order was lawfully executed. By that act an autocracy 
would be set up which would exceed in power anything 
that was ever dreamed of in Russia even under the 
Czars and the. Soviet. 

The very power to compel an action not necessary to 
the preservation of government, if exercised by govern- 
ment, enslaves the person against whom the order is 
launched. 

In the proposed Twentieth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution it is asked that some persons be given the power 
to compel all persons under 18 years of age—despite 
their capacity and desire for labor and regardless of 
the fact that such labor is not dangerous to the existence 
of the government—to remain in idleness. The pro- 


‘ posal is that the whole desire, predilection or need of 


one individual of one age is to be subjected to the stop 
order of an officer of government because the latter 
believes that his orders are wise. That stop order puts 
a period to the activities of that individual until a given 
length of time has passed. That proposal deals with the 
most precious possession of life—the liberty and the 
opportunity of the individual. The seriousness of it all 
becomes apparent when we realize that no less than 
25,000,000 persons are controlled by the proposed action. 

In some of.the discussion of this question extended 
attention is given to the question whether the exercise 
of this power is properly lodged in federal government 
or whether it should not be left to reside in the state 
government. That begs the main premise. That is, 
when there is raised a question of human liberty, and 
when it is proposed to deny it under any condition, it 
is obvious that the power does not reside in either legis- 
lative body, unless we first repeal the Bill of Rights 
in the Constitution. 

When we go over, even hurriedly, the whole question, 
a much more serious phase of the whole matter chal- 
lenges attention. That comes up when we inquire what, 
under this amendment, is to become of the American 
family? 

If a natural parent is denied full authority over his 
child it is not to be assumed that the child is, with 
respect to those things, to be left without restraint or 
guidance. That means, then, that an artificial parent, 
or guardian, must be substituted for the natural parent. 
In this case it is proposed that even when the parents 
are still living and wholly capable of exercising all of 
their duties and obligations, and while still held re- 
sponsible for the physical comfort and well-being of 
the children, their authority over part of that child’s 
conduct is wrested from them. That authority is to be 
lodged, first, in the Congress of the United States and 
by it disposed of at will. This means that under every 
roof there will be divided authority—that of the parent 
and that of government. That is, it is proposed that 
the parents shall abdicate in respect to certain duties 
in favor of state legislature; that the state legislature 
shall abdicate in favor of the Congress; and that the 
Congress shall delegate to some agency not yet created, 
and the head of which is unknown and, now, unknow- 
able. When this delegated authority holds the right 
to strip the child of its liberty and to compel it to 
follow a course of action, we are confronted by the most 
amazing suggestions in our political history. It was 
out of consideration for these that the American Mining 
Congress decided to oppose such an amendment. On 
this interpretation of the amendment we can do nothing 
but; oppose it. 
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PARTY GOVERNMENT 


ERSONAL ambition has led to the development 

of much that is good in our modern civilization. 

Intelligent selfishness is the mainspring of prog- 
ress. It is to be regretted that personal ambition does 
not always pursue intelligent lines in making for itself 
a place in the sun. 

Beginning at the bottom, most ambitious look to the 
top. When at, or nearly at, the acme of perfection many 
seek distinction and public notice by tearing down the 
foundation of the structure upon which they stand. 

In the early days of our country ambitions were best 
satisfied by efforts toward its upbuilding. Now that our 
country is preeminent among the nations of the world, 
those lacking in ability to add the niceties of perfection 
seek distinction by attacks upon the system by which 
our present position among the governments of the 
world was attained. This is not a new tendeney but 
it is a tendency manifesting itself with increasing vigor 
as one after another of the attainments of international 
supremacy are accomplished. 

Home rule, by majority determination, is the founda- 
tion of our government. The majority may frequently 
be wrong, but a determination of this error will enable 
the minority to become a majority and through that 
majority to make effective the right principles. 

This is true where a plain issue is raised, but where 
it is possible to so becloud the issue as to divide those 
who want the right principle to prevail the selfish or 
vicious minority finds its opportunity. 

Just at this time the press of the country gives much 
space to those who attempt to show that there is no 
difference between the Democratic and Republican 
parties. These arguments are not all made by those 
who for one reason or another advocate a third party 
as the only means for accomplishing proposed reforms, 
nor by those who think they believe in a pure democracy 
and therefore that all political parties should be 
abolished, nor by those lacking the ability or courage 
to secure the consideration of their views by either of 
the old parties, nor by those who itch for office and are 
unwilling or unable to render that party service which 
justifies party preferment or fail to develop that ability 
for public service which might induce political parties 
to urge them to accept nomination for the good of the 
public and the party. 

The instinet of self-preservation is as strong with a 
political party as with an individual. The good old 
adage that the office should seek the man and not the 
man the office can only be made effective through a party 
system in which political managers, hoping to secure 
the endorsement by the public, seek as candidates those 
most competent to effectively serve the public. The rival 
party in self-defense seeks a candidate whose qualifi- 
cations are such as to justify a belief in his ability to 
secure more votes than his opponent. A third party 
always upsets this ideal situation. 

With these patriotic citizens dividing their votes, a 
selfish, a vicious, or a radical minority may and often 
does achieve success. Those good citizens who have 
sacrificed their personal interests and inclinations at 
the urgent request of party leaders are not likely to 
again assume the risk of humiliating defeat. Party 
morale is lowered and voters thereafter may be forced 
to choose between unworthy candidates. Those who 
urge that there is no difference between the two old 
parties are blinded to the truth either by prejudice or 
ignorance.. The net result of their teaching is to en- 
danger that system which has been developed by the 
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practical experience of those statesmen and patriots 
whose public service has made the government the glory 
of our own citizens and commanded for it the admira- 
tion of the world. 


THE UPLIFT OF SILVER 


ARIOUS economie writers are discussing and 

attempting to account for the rising price of silver. 

There can be but one answer—an increasing de- 
mand without a proportionate increase in supply. 

One year ago the situation was anything but encour- 
aging. France, instead of silver in her subsidiary 
coinage, was using a comparatively worthless alloy. 
During the war many countries had melted their silver 
coins and sold the bullion in world markets. Other 
countries had debased their coins in order to protect 
them from the melting pot. It was generally conceded 
that unless silver was returned to its former place as 
money in these countries that the future of silver faced 
glooming conditions. The example of France was 
ominous. All countries were surfeited with worthless 
or semi-worthless paper money. All recognized that 
only a metallie money or a paper money based on 
metallic reserves could ever again command confidence. 
The people of France seemed entirely satisfied with their 
bronze imitation of money. Other countries without 
silver, without gold and without credit with which to 
buy silver watched the experiment with intense interest. 
If Franee could make unsupported fiat imitation money 
meet the requirements of business and industry, the 
countries lacking any other present remedy might well 
follow her example. 

It was a crucial moment for silver. Without a general 
return to monetary uses, silver’s future was doomed. 
Lacking the most important market, over supply of the 
demand for domestic uses would surely ruin the silver 
market. Happily for the world’s stabilization, happily 
for silver, wiser counsels prevailed. 

The Polish Government rejected the French idea, bal- 
anced her budget and provided on a gold basis for a 
return to the use of silver in her monetary system. 
Next to the adoption of the Dawes plan, the first pur- 
chase of silver by the Polish Government to be coined 
in her coins by our mints and delivered in Warsaw was 
the outstanding and important step toward world 
stabilization and without exception the most important 
event for many years in its relation to silver. 

The general increase in silver prices cannot be at- 
tributed, as some financial writers have claimed, to be 
the result of ‘‘eovering by dealers caught in a poor 
technical position has been directly responsible for the 
higher prices this week.’’ This might account for a 
higher market at a particular time, but it was caused 
by a rising price creating a ‘‘poor technical position.”’ 
Had market prices trended downward these dealers 
would have oceupied a strong position. 

The strong probability that Poland’s return to the 
use of silver in her coinage, already followed by Ger- 
many, will be followed by all other countries now cursed 
with worthless paper currencies. This justifies belief in 
a continually appreciating market price for silver until 
the point of saturation is reached by these countries. 

An expanding world commerce at a high level of 
prices will continually call for increasing amounts of 
money. 

Gold or silver must meet this demand. The world’s 
gold stocks are closely held and entirely inadequate; 
therefore silver must be used in increasing amounts. 

It is not a wild prediction that the world’s supply of 
both gold and silver will not be adequate for monetary 
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purposes. It is not a wild prediction that the Dawes 
settlement, the searcity of gold and the adoption of 
silver for subsidiary coinage by the paper currency 
countries of the world will make dollar silver seem as 
cheap as 50-cent silver did a few years ago. The price 
of silver and the industrial progress of the world are 
going up together. 


TAX SIMPLIFICATION NEEDED 


HE attitude of taxpayers toward federal income 

tax law, and the administrative system under 

which the law is made effective, should convinee 
the law-making body—Congress—that something is 
needed to make the law and its administration less 
onerous. 

The situation is foreefully described in a letter from 
Wm. H. Lindsey, of Nashville, Tenn., to the Tax Division 
of the American Mining Congress, which was made the 
basis of a resolution at the Sacramento Convention. Mr. 
Lindsey, who is a vice-president of the American Mining 
Congress, chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Southern Division and a member of the General Tax 
Committee, and who is interested in many mining and 
other important enterprises of the South, strikes a key- 
note when he says: ‘‘Even a moct superficial study of 
our federal revenue laws discloses a hopelessly compli- 
cated and unworkable condition.’’ 

Mr. Lindsey’s experiences in complying with the tax . 
laws, the rules and regulations, and the intricate system 
of administrative procedure, duplicate the experiences 
of tens of thousands of taxpayers throughout the 
country. 

Difficulties in matters of accounting, obstacles in 
matters of valuation, expensive trips to Washington, 
employment of special counsel, delays in adjustment of 
tax liability, and lack of uniformity and coordination in 
the disposition of controversial questions, are a few of 
the complaints mentioned by Mr. Lindsey. And he 
places the blame right where it belongs, when he adds: 
‘‘Every attempt in recent years to revise our national 
tax laws, with the hope of curing their inequities, has 
fallen by the wayside.’’ 

Inequities cannot be eured until the law is simplified. 
The series of income tax laws, that overlap in their 
application, and contain, in some instances, retroactive 
features, have resulted in confusion and complications. 
Kew taxpayers understand the law. And it is difficult 
for them to comply with laws they do not understand. 

The Treasury Department has been progressive in 
attempting to improve the administrative machinery ; 
but until the law is simplified the department will 
continue to function under handicaps that cannot be 
overeome. 


MISLEADING RESEARCH 


EW English words are more misunderstood or 
have been more misused than the simple word 
‘*Research.’’ It should not be hard to understand. 
‘‘Search’’ means to try to find; ‘‘research’’ means to 
try again to find something, and to keep on trying again 
until something worth while has been discovered. 
Applied to industry, its meaning has been made clear 
by a statement of what the farmers have done in the 
matter of improving the quality and quantity of milk. 
What they wanted was a quantity of milk containing a 
high percentage of butter fat. Proper research meant 
hunting over the whole variety of cows until they found 
the one which naturally would produce the largest 
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quantity of milk containing the largest percentage of 
butter fat. Further research was to find a sure way 
of producing that kind of a cow. In that effort the 
intelligent. farmers went about as far as human in- 
genuity could suggest. 

But the production of the cow itself was not the end 
of research; it was but the beginning. The next ques- 
tion that needed attention was to find the kind of food 
which, when fed to that cow, would increase both its 
quantity and quality of milk. And after that thing 
was done, the next job was to find under what sort of 
living conditions the best kind of cow would assimilate 
the best quality of food. Before they got through with 
it the farmers were back to the question of selecting the 
right kind of seed and the right kind of soil in which 
to plant it, and to a study of what were the right 
conditions under which that seed could germinate and 
grow. Therefore, the simple question of producing the 
largest quantity of milk with the highest percentage of 
butter fat comprehended, before the research work was 
finished, the whole study of climatic conditions, soil 
treatment, plant culture and the breeding and care of 
cattle. They had to range over a very wide field of 
study in order to create the conditions under which even 
a cow is efficient. 

To apply research to coal, one must begin with the 
product and find what part of or inherent quality 
you want to improve. The whole attention, therefore, 
must be given to coal, the product, or to the thing in 
the coal that is wanted. Having found the thing desired, 
a search must be made to find a way to make that coal 
yield the largest percentage of the desired element. 
‘Any understanding of true research will indicate at 
once that the foregoing is the only correct application 
of the word to the coal business. 

Instead of following this logical and natural line of 
action, many of those who have discussed research in 
connection with coal have left the product alone and 
have turned their spy glasses upon the men who produce 
the product, and upon the books which those men keep. 
With all proper deference to the scientific gentlemen 
who have thus perverted the meaning of a good word, 
that is not researching coal; it is researching the human 
nature in the coal industry. The product, when it is 
finished, has nothing whatever to do with coal. It has 
to do only with men and their conduct. The only pur- 
pose it serves is to expose to a curious world the 
idiosyneracies, the shortcomings, and the bad manage- 
ment of a number of individuals who label themselves 
coal operators. 

The curious fact is that while the only purpose of 
that sort of research is to expose the weaknesses of the 
coal operator, these gentlemen have consented to expend 
considerable sums of money on that undertaking of 
doubtful value. Just why they ever consented to do 
it is a trifle mystifying. It seems, however, that we 
have about arrived at an end of that questionable experi- 
ment. That is, the operators are about at the point of 
abandoning self-exposure and at the point where they 
are going to begin a research of the coal itself. They 
are going to begin to exploit the possibilities lying in- 
herent in the product. This means that they are going 
to begin to search for a coal product which will be of 
use to the people and which will give the consumer 
what he wants, even as research in the dairy industry 
is giving to the babies of the country the kind of milk 
they want. 

It is rather a wide field that the operators have thus 
entered upon. For a time it will cost a considerable 
sum, without any immediate returns. Just the same, 
every other industry that has researched itself has been 
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amply rewarded. There is every reason to believe that 
the coal industry will profit similarly. 


THE CAUSE OF COAL POVERTY 


HEN the whole coal question is sifted to its 

essence, it is found that the true cause of coal’s 

poverty is the low selling price of slack or 
screenings. 

Under present mining methods the sturdiest coal 
yields at least 20 percent; the average coal will yield 
30 percent; and the more friable coals will yield 40 per- 
cent or more of slack or screenings. This means that, 
on the average, the bituminous operator has one ear of 
fine coal to sell for every two cars of coarse coal pro- 
duced. If he has a natural market for the coarse coal, 
and wants to sell the fine coal, he cuts the price on the 
latter, and thus robs himself of part of the benefit of 
the higher price obtained on the coarse coal. Since an 
operator cannot sell two-thirds of his product for enough 
to offset a heavy loss on one-third, it is obvious that the 
sale of the fine coal at a loss is directly responsible for 
the unprofitableness of the coal industry. 

Until James M. Cox—once a candidate for the presi- 
deney—became Governor of Ohio, most of the operators 
had paid the miners only for the production of the 
coarse coal. Therefore, the fine coal cost them nothing 
and anything they got for it went to offset any loss 
they might sustain in the sale of their coarse coal. But 
Governor Cox persuaded the legislature of Ohio to pass 
a law declaring that the operators must pay for all of 
the coal—the slack or screenings, as well as the prepared 
sizes. It was then that they began paying the miners 
on what is known as the mine-run basis. Thereafter it 
cost as much to produce slack or screenings as it did to 
produce lump or egg. 

Also, the slack coal was brought down in the same 
room, from the same vein, with the same shot, fired by 
the same miners as the lump and egg. It is the same 
quality of coal. In some particulars it is even better 
than the lump coal, because it may contain a less per- 
centage of impurities. Due to improvement in the 
methods of combustion, slack became the favorite size 
with certain users. Certain stokers are designed to burn 
only this size of coal. Certainly, the gas companies and 
the by-product ovens want only this size, because other- 
wise they would have to erush the lumps down to the 
size they want to use. Those who employ powdered-coal 
burners buy nothing but slack or sereenings, because 
then their work of pulverization is more than half done. 
The purchase by these particular users of coal of this 
size is sufficient proof of the inherent quality of that 
size of coal. Therefore, when the operator sells it for 
less than he obtains for any other coal he is voluntarily 
depreciating the price of his own merchandise. 

But this whole question goes much deeper. This 
slack, when converted into artificial gas and sold for 
use in the kitchen range, becomes a competitor of the 
prepared coal which formerly was used for that pur- 
pose. The same size, when converted into electrie power, 
becomes a competitor for mine-run coal. The operator, 
by sacrificing this size of coal, is thus encouraging the 
destruction of his market for the size of coal which, to 
him, has been profitable. 

On these various accounts the price policy with re- 
spect to slack coal or screenings has been the sole cause 
of coal’s poverty and its present demoralization. It 
would seem that the essential job of the coal industry 
is to find a sound merchandising policy, covering the 
sale of this one size of coal. It is not extreme to say 


that the solvency of the industry depends upon the dis- 
covery of that better method. 


Louis Shattuck Cates, newly elected President of 

the American Mining Congress. Mr. Cates is 

Vice President and General Manager of the 
Utah Copper Company 
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Message of the President to The American Mining Congress 


REGRET that I shall be unable to accept your kind 

invitation to the Convention of the American 

Mining Congress. I should have liked very much to 
be present, because there are some things I wish I might 
say personally to the Congress. 

It has seemed especially significant that the Congress 
meets this year in Sacramento. There the gold-pro- 
ducing industry of our country had its beginnings; and 
there your Congress is to gather at a time when con- 
ditions promise an early revival in that industry. 

The increase in price levels in other commodities and 
in wages is in fact a great depreciation in the prices of 
the precious metals and has caused a great curtailment 
in our output of them. This depression in production 
has been felt not only here but in other countries which 
extensively produce them. One result of the war has 
been the practical disappearance of the precious metals 
for monetary purposes in a great many important com- 
mercial countries, but the recent great advances made 
under the Dawes plan in the rehabilitation and stabiliza- 
tion of European countries bids fair to ultimate restora- 
tion of the precious metals as a basis of monetary 
circulation. 

It is true that at the moment our enormous holdings 
of gold seem calculated to depress production but it must 
be remembered that gold knows no country. As soon 
as the gold standard is again generally in operation our 
stocks will be drawn upon to meet the needs of other 
countries. With the resumption of expansion of indus- 
try and trade throughout the world in the next few 
years, we will be able to absorb a much larger production 
of both gold and silver than is now demanded. 

In the long run the maintenance of a steady output of 
the two monetary metals is certain to be highly im- 
portant to the country. Just as in the past our position 
as a great primary producer of these metals powerfully 
reinforced our monetary position, so in a not distant 
future our capacity to resume such production will help 
support our monetary structure. 

There are certain fundamental contributions to the 
rehabilitation of our western mining industries through 
reducing inherent costs of operation. They lie in the 
further development of our great water powers and in 
the cheapening in costs of living in those regions by the 
local production of foodstuffs and supplies. Indeed, the 
development of water power, reclamation and the re- 
habilitation and expansion of our metal mining industry 
are thus definitely related. No greater contribution can 
be made to the mining industry by the Government than 
the development of these parallel contributaries. Under 

the Federal Water Power Act by which leases are 
granted for periods of 50 years for the development of 
water power, and under the Reclamation Act by which 
the Government constructs water storage and its dis- 
tribution, we have established policies of stimulation of 
such development. Generally the full utilization of the 
great water supplies of the West will bring helpful aid 
to the whole of the other industries in that great country. 

Those places in the West where our water resources 
either in power or irrigation are easily and readily ae- 
complished have now in the main been exhausted and 
to secure the greater development we have need to con- 
sider the larger projects of more difficult and expensive 
engineering character. These problems comprise ques- 
tions of storage of water on a vast scale so as to cover 
the annual as well as the seasonal fluctuations in stream 
flow and thus to provide not only immediate supplies 
but protection against dry years. They involve ques- 


tions of flood control, questions of power development 
and supply to the mines and other industries; questions 
of irrigation and reclamation. 

An important problem of this character lies at the 
door of your Congress in the properly considered 
storage, flood control, irrigation, reclamation and pre- 
vention of salt water encroachment in the Sacramento 
River Valley. Another great problem of this character 
lies in the Colorado River where as a preliminary to 
large engineering development the Administration has 
endeavored to secure a settlement of the conflict of 
interstate rights which have so long retarded the ex- 
pansion of this locality by a treaty amongst the seven 
states that are concerned. Six states have ratified this 
treaty and it is hoped that the seventh will in due time 
give adherence. Similar possibilities of storage of water 
and development of power are presented to us in the 
Columbia River and many projects of less dimensions 
but of great importance to the future of our country lie 
scattered over the entire inter-mountain region. 

Some minor criticism has been made as to the policy 
of our unremitting development of these projects by 
those who have thought we were already overproducing 
in agricultural products. They feel that these projects 
should be stayed until agricultural production has re- 
adjusted itself. These criticisms lie in the lack of under- 
standing that these projects take many years for de- 
velopment, that they furnish but a small portion of the 
total increased food supply required even by our in- 
crease in population, that the utilization of their sup- 
plies lies in the development of the West itself. It is my 
purpose to unremittingly stimulate and encourage the 
development of these great projects by every authority 
of the Federal Government. 

In the mining industry itself the Federal Government 
has made contributions through support to the Geo- 
logical Survey through the liberality of its mining laws 
and through protective tariffs on many mineral products 
and through active services of the Department of Com- 
merece. We have every reason, in shaping those national 
policies which will affect this great section of the 
country, to keep our thoughts upon the future. A 
country growing so fast in population as is our own, 
cannot limit its considerations to immediate necessities. 
Many people now living will see this a country of 200,- 
000,000 inhabitants. The national interest will be served 
by promoting the widest diffusion of population. The 
national security, the best social development, the wisest 
utilization of natural resourees—all demand this. 

When all is said and done the development of our 
great resources must in a large sense rest upon the 
courage and energy of our individual citizens. Ours is 
not a country of paternalism. It is a country where 
the Government finds its best service in giving support 
in the solution of those larger problems which are in- 
eapable of individual solution, in maintaining the 
initiative of our citizens in the rightful application of 
their talents and industry. 

Though I am not an expert in these affairs, as are 
most of the members of your organization, I have long 
taken a keen interest in them. That interest is my reason 
for writing you now at such length. I hope the Conven- 
tion will reeord its sympathetic attitude toward the 
broadest treatment of these great issues. 

Most sincerely yours, 


CALVIN CooLIDGE. 
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my inability to attend. 


Herbert Hoover 


initiative. 


progress. 


RESTORATION OF METAL INDUSTRY URGED 


Mr. Hoover In Letter To Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention 

Of The American Mining Congress Urges Earnest Considera- 

tion Of Methods For The Restoration Of The Metal Mining 

Industry And The Up-Building Of The Entire Mining Indus- 
try Through The Courage Of Her Individual Citizens 


accepting the invitation to be present at the American Mining Con- 
gress this year. The fact that the Congress is convening in my home 
state and dealing primarily with far western problems, in which I have 
always been especially interested, makes me deplore all the more keenly 


I REGRET deeply that my official duties in Washington prevent my 


Earnest consideration of methods for restoration in the metal mining 
industry will be a real contribution to helpfulness. 


The Government can provide the stage for the free play of individual 
It can be more intelligent in the adjustment of taxation. It 
ean offer protection to domestic industry through the tariff. 
assist in overcoming initial obstacles in certain fields, such as the stimu- 
lation of power development and of reclamation, which could contribute 
to lower costs of mineral production. 
and the collective action and voluntary cooperation of leaders of the 
mining industry which must bring the largest measure of constructive 


I hardly have to 
cail attention to the fact that 
in recent years all branches 
of our mining industry in the 
West have gone through a 
period of extreme difficulty 
arising out of the war. 
However, the world is today 
rapidly recovering from its 
effects. There is again a gen- 
eral realization of the neces- 
sity to base eurreney stability 
on the foundation of the 
precious metals. The grow- 
ing stability in Europe will 
Increase the market for the 
non-ferrous metals. 

The upbuilding of the min- 
ing industry has been accom- 
plished in America by the 
strong right arm and courage 
of her individual citizens. 
The industry will not wish 
the injection of government 
into it. It would destroy the 
primary initiative that has 
made and will make the in- 
dustry. 


It ean 


But in the end it is the initiative 


Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT Hoover. 


RESOLUTIONS PROPOSED BY THE WESTERN 
DIVISION 


HE first meeting of the Western 

Division of the American Mining Con- 
gress under the new Chairman of the 
Board of Governors, Mr. Robert E. 
Tally, General Manager of the United 
Verde Copper Co., of Jerome, Arizona, 
was held at Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, California, in June, in conjunction 
with a gathering of the California Gold 


Producers. This meeting was held under 
the auspices of the Department of Mines 
and Mining of the Sacramento Chamber 
of Commerce. 

There were several public sessions and 
banquets at which Governors of the 
Division spoke, but the real business of 
the Division was conducted in executive 
session wherein many matters of joint 
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interest to the western states were dis- 
cussed. 

It was decided to request the National 
organization to pass, at its Sacramento 
meeting, resolutions as follows: 


1. Favoring the creation of a Federal 
Department of Mines, with its head a 
cabinet officer. 


2. Favoring some change in the Fed- 
eral laws for acquiring mining ground 
that would be more practical in defining 
the legal discovery of mineral, thus per- 
mitting the patenting of ground which it 
is now difficult to prove up on, although 
it may be admittedly valuable for pros- 
pective mineral. 


3. Requesting the Forest Department 
not to issue permits to cut standing tim- 
ber that is or may later be useful for 
nearby mines, except for mining pur- 
poses. 

4. To exert influence to have other 
western states enact a law similar to the 
present Colorado law against “High- 
grading,” designed to prevent the steal- 
ing of ores. 

5. Favoring a law against the de- 
struction of gold coins. 

The main features of the meeting were 
the paper read by Mr. Tally discussing 
the need for stabilizing the mining indus- 
try generally, and the cordial reception 
by, and genuine hospitality of, the 
organizations and residents of Grass 
Valley and Nevada City, and the local 
mine operators. 


Members present were Chairman Tally, 
of Arizona; Governors A, G. Mackenzie, 
of Utah; Geo. A. Stahl, of Colorado; 
Emmett Boyle, of Nevada; H. M. Rives, 
of Nevada; W. B. Gohring, of Arizona; 
and National Secretary J. F. Callbreath. 

New Governors selected during the 
year are W. J. Loring, for California; 
Raymond Guyer, for Washington; and 
V. S. Rood, for Utah. 


CONFERENCE UTILIZATION 
FOREST PRODUCTS 
CALLED 


NATIONAL conference on the util- 

ization of forest products has been 
called by officials of the Agriculture De- 
partment to meet. in Washington, D. C., 
November 19 and 20. 

The problem of perpetuating a supply 
of forest products sufficient to meet 
future needs is declared to be of such 
moment to warrant the joint efforts of 
federal, state and private interests in the 
development and execution of adequate 
plans for the following activities: (1) 
Application of research findings, (2) di- 
rection and coordination of economic 
tendencies, (3) further research. 

All organized interests concerned are 
asked to select delegates to represent 


them at the conference. 
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PURPOSES AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE AMERICAN MINING 


CONGRESS 


Farmer And Miner Are Brought Face To Face With Alarming Financial Reverses— 
In Outlining The Work Of The National Organization Mr. Seaman Gives Some Inter- 
esting Information On Relative Valwes—Sound Government And A Prosperous 


INING is a basic industry. For 
M the most part it is a two stage 

operation—the taking of the 
ore out of the ground and the taking of 
the ground out of the ore. Mining rep- 
resents the strategy of man in his assault 
upon the strong box of nature, and the 
improvement from time to time in its 
technique hallmarks the transition of the 
human race from barbarism to the 
heights of present day civiliza- 
tion. Indeed, metals may be 
said to be the framework of 
civilization. In the insatiable 
quest for metals, both precious 
and base, man has run the 
gamut of human endurance; 
nations have staked their au- 
tonomy; and world wars have 
been waged. 

As a rule it is in the waste 
places of the earth, the moun- 
tain regions, where things are 
on edge and faults and folds 
abound, that the metals we 
mortals dig and process, melt 
and mold and fabricate, have 
been hidden away. ’Tis to the 
toil and never ending patience 
of the prospector that we owe 
their discovery. However, in 
the gap between the prospector 
and the utilization of the fin- 
ished product in its myriad 
form there lies a story of en- 
trancing interest. The serv- 
ices of the geologist and the 
engineer have been requisi- 
tioned; mechanical, chemical, 
and metallurgical skill, as well 
as man power, have been 


Mining Industry 


By H. W. SEAMAN* 


and brawn into a super power machine— 
this adaptation to the Nth degree of the 
material and dynamic forces that man 
has commandeered step by step for his 
uplift, all rests upon the mining industry 
as a massive substructure. And therein 
lies abundant justification for the claim 


ment of Commerce that is dignified by a 
cabinet portfolio. Supplementing this is 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which occupies the same relative 
pesition to the Department of Commerce 
as does your organization, the American: 
Mining Congress, to the Bureau of Mines 
and similar governmental agencies which 
directly affect the mining industry. 

The American Mining Congress meets: 
the requirements for such am 
organization. It maintains an: 
office in Washington, with a 
corps of experts whose duty 
and pleasure it is to be of as- 
sistance to its members in 
matters of both minor and 
major importance. Its office 
is a place of convenience for 
its members who have busi- 
ness in the Capital. It has 
delegated to hand-picked com- 
mittees of honest-to-God mine’ 
operators the study of ques- 
tions that arise in every-day 
practice, such as standardiza-- 
tion of operations, industrial 
cooperation, questions of labor 
relations and similar practical 
problems. 

The findings of these com- 
mittees are helpful in the ex- 
treme and have pointed the 
way to improvement in sys- 
tems and methods that have 
been eagerly adopted by those 
of our members who are pro- 
gressive. A noticeable and 
systematic upbuilding of the 
technique of the industry has 


drawn upon, and massed capi- 
tal and transportation, from 
mine haulage to rail and water 
carriers, have been brought into action. 
Even airplanes are now added to our 
transport facilities. In turn we see the 
finished products of the steel or copper 
mills, for instance, become the raw ma- 
terials for the factory and the artificer, 
for still further refinement, combination, 
and manipulation. The ultimate con- 
sumer is, of course, the junk pile, unless 
we speculate till doomsday upon the 
eternal cycle. 

The fact remains that in the final 
analysis this skillful assemblage of brain 


*President, The American Mining Congress, and 
President, Trojan Mining Co., Deadwood, S. D. 


H. W. Seaman, Retiring President 
The American Mining Congress 


that mining is a basic industry—indeed, 
that mining is the fundamental indus- 
try, as civilization is now considered. 


NEED For CENTRAL MINING CHAMBER 


The problems that arise in the conduct 
of this world-wide industry, not only in 
its inter-relations, but in its reiations 
with the public as well, are so many and 
s> diverse that there is great need for a 
strong central organization that will 
function as a clearing house, a National 
Chamber of Mines, as it were, for the 
industry as a whole. We have a Depart- 


resulted from this branch of 
the Mining Congress activity. 

A number of questions of 
vital interest accumulate dur-- 
ing each year, and our annual and! 
sectional meetings furnish the needed! 
opportunity for their discussion and dis-- 
position by a representative number of 
our membership. 

In order to better meet sectional re- 
quirements and to insure local attendance 
we maintain two special geographical 
divisions—the Western Division, ecom- 
posed mostly of metal miners, and the 
Southern Division, where iron, coal, and 
power organizations predominate. 

We also have a Manufacturers’ Divi- 
sion, where matters of mine machinery 
and supplies are considered. 
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Daniel B. Wentz 


The Federal Tax Division has ren- 
dered an outstanding service to our mem- 
bers, not only in special cases, but in 
matters of national legislation as well. 

Being in close touch with both domestic 
and foreign production of the various 
minerals, the services of our expert 
Tar Department were in special de- 
mand in an advisory capacity by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
when matters of mineral tariffs were 
under consideration before that body. 


It may be truthfully said that the 
American Mining Congress is the point 
ot diplomatic contact between the mining 
industry of the country and the Govern- 
ment at Washington. It serves as the 
mouthpiece of the industry when matters 
of national legislation affecting the in- 
dustry are concerned. It has its finger 
on the legislative pulse, and from its 
storehouse of information is able to pre- 
sent facts and figures, and seasoned 
arguments as well, that assist the pas- 
sage of constructive legislation and ward 
off ill-considered measures, which latter 
are continually cropping out in the Halls 
of Congress. The Mining Congress is not 
a lobbying institution, but as it repre- 
sents fully eighty-five percent of the 
mineral production of the country, and 
there are some sixteen thousand active 
mining corporations in the United States, 
as distinguished from the legion of indus- 
trial operators who are also identified 
with us, it claims the right to present its 
views as a friend of the court, as it were, 
whenever and wherever the interests of 
its constituents are under consideration. 

During the past year in particular, the 
Mining Congress has performed a 
monumental work in organizing its 


Southern Division. The Consult- 
ing Engineer attached to our staff, has 
held many meetings of mining men, and 
addressed Boards of Trade and civic and 
fraternal clubs throughout the South. 
He has presented to them in concrete 
form the results of his exhaustive sur- 
vey of the mineral resources of the 
southern states, with the result that the 
South has finally waked up to an appre- 
ciation of its wonderful possibilities from 
a mining standpoint, and of the neces- 
sity for a concert of action if the best 
results are to be had. The press of the 
South has not only printed his address in 
full, but has been so impressed with the 
importance of his mission that laudatory 
editorial comment has supplemented his 
highly instructive presentation, A new 
era has dawned in the South, and the 
Mining Congress has been an active force 
in giving practical direction to the move- 
ment. The Mining Congress is now the 
recognized medium through which that 
purpose may be accomplished. 

As its forum for expression of the 
views of the mining industry, your Con- 
gress publishes that splendid magazine, 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL. It presents 
the news of the Capital and the Govern- 
ment in its relation to the industry; it 
presents the broad phases of policy, and 
editorially reflects the concrete opinion 
of leaders in the mining industry. It is 
yeur forum, ably edited and published 
in a most artistic expression of the 
printing craft. 

Behind all this activity has been the 
indefatigable driving power and out- 
standing vision of our secretary, James 
F. Callbreath, to whose marked ability 
as an organizer the Mining Congress 
owes much of its triumph as a compelling 
factor in the mining world. The silver 
producers in particular owe an everlast- 
ing debt of gratitude to Mr. Callbreath 
for his effective work in the matter of 
purchases of American Silver by foreign 
governments for their monetary pur- 
poses. 


THE FARMER AND THE MINER 


Coupled with a world wide super-pro- 
duction of grains and a lack of buying 
power upon the part of our old time 
European customers, largely as a after- 
math of the war, our farming population 
has met with alarming financial reverses. 
The farmer has been brought face to face 
with a real problem—a problem, how- 
ever, that has nothing to do with the 
world war—nothing to do with the 
alleged deflation by the Federal Reserve 
Board—nothing to do with anything else 
except his own lack of foresight. The 
farmer unwittingly has blossomed out 
into a full fledged mining man—that is 
his problem—only he does not or simply 
will not play the game honestly with 
himself or with his mine. The farmer 
persists, particularly in the wheat area, 
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in mining from his soil those absolutely 
essential mineral salts—potash, phos- 
phoric acid, and nitrogen—without which 
kis crops must gradually and surely fail. 
Each and every atom of these salts that 
is withdrawn from the soil with the 
harvested crop must be replaced in some 
way or another, otherwise the farmer 
who mines his soil not only blasts his 
land but at the same time blasts his 
hopes for a future yield. 

You may say “Well, what has the 
farmer who impoverishes his land got to 
do with the regular miner?” Simply 
this: The regular miner, after a fashion, 
mines, the air for the nitrogen, and he 
digs the potash, the phosphate rock, and 
the limestone from the ground. The sul- 
phur and sulphuric acid, so that it be- 
comes a soluble plant food, the miner 
either produces as a by-product of his 
smelting industry, or he dissolves it 
underground by superheated steam in 
the great Texas and Louisiana fields, pro- 
ducing commercial sulphur as the finished 
product. Over $17,000,000 worth of 
sulphur was thus produced from these 
southern fields last year. 

The United States imports of Chilean 
nitrates for 1923 were over 2,000,000 
metric tons. In 1920, before the great 
slump in agriculture came, we brought 
in over two and three-quarter million 
tens. This at around fifty dollars per ton 
delivered at the farm represented a total 
of the tidy sum of about $140,000,000, 
expended for foreign nitrates alone in 
one prosperous year. 

Our yearly importation of potash from 
Europe, and largely from Germany, 
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Bulkeley Wells 


ranges from fifteen to twenty millions 
in money. 


WILL THE UNITED STATES PRODUCE ALL 
Or Its FERTILIZERS? 


We have an exhaustible supply of 
phosphate rock and can, if we will, be 
self contained as to all of these needed 
elements. But what of the future as to 
potash and nitrates? Will the United 
States become independent of foreign 
markets for its supplies of these in- 
valuable mineral salts? Will we soon 
produce in this country enough nitrates 
and potash, not alone to satisfy the grow- 
ing needs of our agriculture, but with our 
Yankee adroitness be able to meet Ger- 
man competition in the markets of the 
world with our surplus production? 
This indeed is a momentous question, and 
one that should rivet the attention of 
every thinking American, for it now 
looks possible that the answer will be in 
the affirmative. To be sure, the fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen is a chemical 
process, but strange as it may seem, it 
must be preceded by the mining of the 
raw material—the nitrogen from the air. 

The enormous deposits of Southwest 
Texas offer a fertile field for potash de- 
velopment and on a scale that dwarfs 
the famous Stassfurt deposits in Ger- 
many, and the Alsatian deposits of 
France. The comparative proximity of 
this potash hope in Texas to the pro- 
posed intercoastal canal on the Gulf bor- 
der of the Lone Star State makes pos- 
sible a cheap barge haul to the entire 
Mississippi Basin area. 

The United States Geological Survey 
has undertaken an extensive campaign 
in the Texas field, to determine the ex- 
tent and the value of these deposits. But 
the same can only be definitely and posi- 
tively determined after the funds pro- 


vided for in Senator Sheppard’s bill, 
S. 3047, become available. Should they 
prove up as anticipated, together with 
the nitrate exploitation, then this may be 
said to be the most outstanding develop- 
ment in the mineral industry of the past 
decade. For the United States to be 
absolutely independent of all foreign 
supplies of these invaluable mineral 
salts is fraught with far reaching con- 
sequence-—both from a defensive stand- 
point in times of wr and as a guar- 
entee of our national food supply in 
times of peace and war. 

Realizing the gravity of the situation 
and the magnitude of the outcome, your 
Mining Congress has strained every 
cLergy it possesses to advance and safe- 
guard the exploitation of these potential 
natural resources. 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 


Another link that binds the mining and 
the agricultural industries of the country 
is the new found use for calcium arse- 
nate as the exterminator of the boll 
weevil scourge in the cotton fields of the 
South. The reaction on the mining in- 
dustry itself has been noteworthy. For- 
merly ores carrying more than one per- 
cent of arsenical content were heavily 
penalized at the smelters. Today calcium 
arsenate is bringing fourteen cents a 
pound. An ore assaying five percent, or 
one hundred pounds, to the ton of arsenic 
means a fourteen dollar value for the 
arsenic alone—more than the combined 
value in many cases of the other metal 
centents for which these ores were mined 
and jigged and processed in a vain en- 
deavor to eliminate the arsenic and save 
the penalty. Calcium arsenate is now 
worth more as a bug killer than it was 
formerly quoted for medicinal uses. 
Sensing the value to the mining fra- 


ternity of this new found use for what 
was formerly a penalizing ingredient, 
ycur Mining Congress through its exten- 
sion lectures in the South and press 
notices has sought to stimulate the de- 
mand. 


NEw ANGLES TO SOME METALS 


Another development in a mining way 
that bids fair to add a new industry from 
the grass roots down is the production of 
metallic magnesium from magnesium 
limestone or dolomite rock, which is as 
common as dirt throughout the country. 
This product may become a serious com- 
petitor of aluminum—even the Tin Liz- 
zie bodies may be obliged to yield the 
palm to this new Richmond in the field. 

Zine has been the bad Injun in the 
marketing of much of our complex ores, 
but by reason of improved methods the 
smelter penalties on account of the zinc 
have been materially reduced. The 
ability to volatilize the zinc with the 
lead, and recapture as a fume for paint 
purposes and the absolute removal of the 
zine in a preliminary operation are 
largely responsible. 

The use of oxygen as an explosive is 
fast coming to the front. The dream 
of the metallurgist is for cheap oxygen 
to replace the use of common air to sus- 
tain combustion in furnace practice. 
Much experimental work is being done 
along this line, and if the dream becomes 
a reality it will simplify the smelting 
business immensely, and inaugurate a 
new and revolutionary era in metal re- 
duction. 

The Katanga district of South Africa 
now boasts one mine with the largest 
single copper production in the world. 
With cheaper labor than we have in the 
United States the coppers of -South 
Africa, and of South America as well, 
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have become serious competitors of onr 
home products. Whether or not a tariff 
should be levied against copper impor- 
tations to this country is a noted ques- 
tion. 

It is sufficient to say that serious study 
is being given to the question. 


RADIUM 


Until recently the Paradox Valley of 
Colorado gave to the world its supply of 
carnotite ore, the main source of radium. 
The comparatively recent discovery in 
the Belgian Congo of high grade pitch- 
blende—another source of radium, carry- 
ing twenty-five to thirty percent of 
uranium oxide, has put a quietus for the 
time being at least upon the operation of 
our American carnotite mines. However, 
the African deposit has, like other high 
grade deposits, proved to be of limited 
extent. The end is in sight, and we may 
soon see our extensive carnotite mining, 
with only 3 to 4% uranium oxide content 
resumed, and the United States once 
again be the world’s producer of radium. 


Our NAVAL OIL RESERVE 


The National Defense program de- 
mands the maintenance of a vast emerg- 
ency reserve of oil for our Navy. Com- 
mon sense would dictate then that this 
reserve be stored in its original pack- 
age—that is, that it be left intact in the 
very ground itself, where it has been for 
for so many millions upon millions of 
years—a storage that is exempt from 
hazards, one that neither lightning will 
hit nor.a bomb from an enemy plane 
ean ignite or destroy. This government 
of ours has the right to reserve from 
entry a virgin field, prove it up, and if 
found sufficiently productive to lay it 
away; or, if need be, we are big enough, 
rich enough and strong enough to acquire 
by purchase or condemnation a_ well 
proven field, an entire field—every inch 
of it—and to protect it too against en- 
croachments. Our safety in these par- 
lous times does demand that this nation 
be cocked and primed against all comers, 
and against any and all emergencies. An 
adequate reserve of naval oil so safe- 
guarded will be cheap insurance against 
a nervous breakdown in times of peace, 
and will furnish dependable fuel for our 
fighting fleet in times of war. 


OIL SHALE 


An ideal oil reserve consists of our oil 
shale deposits, recognized as the most 
valuable in the world. The action of 
Congress, at the suggestion of the Navy 
Department, to erect an experimental 
plant in its preserve, is wise and states- 
manlike. The action will receive the 
support of the Mining Congress, because 
it will make available a supply of oil 
even after all oil well production has 
ceased. 

The most reliable of our geologists 
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have reported that the oil contained in 
our vast reserve of oil shale is many 
times as great in quantity as ever was 
contained in petroleum wells of the 
United States, great as this was. 

The refinement of oil shale carries with 
it the manufacture of by-products of 
tremendous value. It holds the great 
promise of the future in oil. 


THE McFappEN BILL 


The great increase in mining costs, as 
the result of the war has worked havoc 
with mining in general and with the gold 
mining industry in particular. This in- 
dustry in the United States has just 
about reached the stage of rigor mortis. 
I refer to the low grade ores that before 
the war furnished the bulk of our golden 
bullion. The Mining Congress, as you 
know, took a strong stand in support of 
the late lamented McFadden Bill. The 
bill failed to pass, largely as I believe, 
through the failure of certain legislators 
and executives to grasp the real working 
provisions of the measure. There was 
opposition to the payment of a so-called 
subsidy on gold production because it 
was thought to possibly interfere with 
the free flow of gold from the treasury, 
tend to disrupt the gold standard, and by 
further augmenting the supply of gold 
in this country bring on a period of in- 
flation. Nothing is surer than that the 
opponents were in error as to the first 
two counts in the indictment. The last 
ccunt was provincial in the extreme. It 
was not realized that the United States is 
but a trustee for its surplus gold and 
that if the dominant powers of the world 
are to rest their monetary systems on the 
gold standard there will be and is urgent 
need for much more, instead of less, 
gold in the world. The actual gold in the 
Treasury of the United States in round 
numbers on September 1, 1922, was $3,- 
200,000,000, and on September 1 of this 
year, 1924, it amounted to $3,825,000,000, 
or an increase in two years of substan- 
tially six hundred million, some three 
hundred million a year. Had the Mc- 
Fadden Bill passed the distinctive gold 
mines of the country would be producing 
fifty million dollars more than at present 
each year, really a small item consider- 
ing the total, and not only would a great 
natural resource of the country have 
been conserved, but a needless disaster to 
the mine operators would have been 
averted. 


The plainly expressed purpose of the 
McFadden Bill was to force the ultimate 
consumer to pay commodity prices for 
manufactured gold, when used for com- 
modity purposes, such as in jewelry, den- 
tistry, etc., that is, to pay the cost of 
production plus a reasonable profit to the 
producer, just the same as would be the 
case if that article were made of 


platinum, silver, copper, or what not. I 
am still of the firm opinion that the 
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McFadden Bill was flawlessly framed, 
and offered an equitable adjustment of a 
perplexing problem, and that had it 
passed the gold output of the United 
States would now be on an even keel, in- 
stead of being fifty million shy of normal, 
and that one of the great essential indus- 
tries of the country would not have been 
ruthlessly damaged by a failure on the 
part of the Government to afford it 
reasonable protection. 


THE UNEARNED INCREMENT OF WAR 


All told, the stimulus of war require- 
ments and the placing of unlimited capi- 
tal at the command of our technicians for 
experimental work—when nations were 
frantically trying to save their necks in- 
stead of their yokes—has brought about 
a flood of useful expansions and adap- 
tations in the mining and _ related 
chemical, electrical and metallurgical 
fields—all of which widen the markets 
for the products of the mines. 

We are beginning to salvage tangible 
values from what looked like a hopeless 
wreck. Along with the frightful leta) 
gas that hung to the ground, stalking 
its victims in dugout and trench, we 
have the beneficent helium gas, which 
renders air navigation both safe and 
sane for dirigibles. Bombing planes 
now sing their way merrily across the 
continent, laden with messages of trade 
and friendship, where formerly they were 
but carriers of merciless missives— 
hellish things—devised for death and 
devastation. The new and powerful ex- 
plosives that added to the carnage of 
war have now become agencies for peace 
time progress. 


KEEP YOUR POWDER Dry 


Every move in the pursuits of peace 
must be made with our eyes wide open 
to the possibilities of war. While as a 
Nation it is our acknowledged privilege 
to righteously strive to advance our 
trade and commerce—let us be ever 
mindful that our aspirations and accom- 
plishments, however righteous, will 
surely breed the envy and eventually the 
armed resentment upon one pretext or 
another of other competing and powerful 
units. We must be ever prepared for 
the eventualities of armed conflict, come 
what may. The triumphs of peace, no 
less than the victories of war, rest prima- 
rily upon the orderly supply of metals. 
In peace time our mines must so function 
that they may be quickly and with pre- 
cision fitted into an efficient machine for 
national defense. 

The American Mining Congress, on 
behalf of its membership, cannot better 
epitomize its aims and aspirations than 
to announce as its slogan this plea for 
preparedness: 

“If America is a land of glorious 
opportunities ever more so is it a land 
of impelling responsibilities!” 


Meeting the Delegates Who Arrived on the Special Train 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH CONVENTION 


American Mining Congress Holds Great Mining Forum In Which Problems Affecting All 
Branches Of Mining Are Discussed And Resolutions Adopted. A Great Meeting, Solidify- . 
ing East, West, North And South Into One Unit For Progress And Greater National Asset 


Annual Convention of the American 

Mining Congress will be an outstand- 
ing event. Held in the City of Sacra- 
mento, California, the home of gold min- 
ing, it brought together mining men from 
East and West, North and South, from 
Alaska, Mexico, British Columbia and the 
Philippines. Serious consideration was 
given to the problems of the mining in- 
dustry, and resolutions adopted as a 
guide in the effort to solve these prob- 
lems. Coal, as well as gold, had its 
inning, tariff rubbed shoulders with in- 
dustrial relations; cost reduction as a 
means to a more prosperous industry 
was discussed by those interested in 
standardization. Taxation, perhaps one of 
the most serious problems of all branches 
of mining, received most thorough and 
comprehensive discussion and recommen- 
dations. One of the outstanding sessions 
was devoted to discussion of oil shale, 
which was supplemented by an oil shale 
exhibit from the Colorado School of 
Mines. 

There was a lively discussion of ways 
and means for rehabilitation of the gold 
mining industry, in the Gold Producers’ 
Conference. Those 
who believe that 
the McFadden Bill 
is sound argued 
their points against 
those who felt that 
the measure is a 
dead issue. It was 
agreed that indi- 
vidual gold pre- 
ducers must co- 
operate and present 
a united front if 
they are to instill 


L: the history of mining, the 27th 


This article attempts to give a 
brief outline of what occurred at the 
27th Annual Convention of The 
American Mining Congress, sum- 
marizing each session. The proceed- 
ings will be published at a later time, 
and the general pupers witl appear 
in full in the December and January 


issues. 
The Editor. 


Congress with the realization of the 
necessity for relief. The staging of the 
meeting amidst the ruins of the industry 
brought the necessities of gold forcefully 
to the attention of those present. A 
committee was appointed to study the 
question and resolutions were adopted 
looking to the relief of producers of the 
precious metal. 

Special conferences were held by 
groups interested in Mine Taxation, Min- 
eral Tariffs, Standardizaiton and Cost 
Reduction, Oil Shale and Coal. 

The spirit of the Old West pervaded 
the entire session. The American Mining 


General View of the Parade of the “Forty-niners” 


Congress has held twenty-seven notable 
conventions, each showing marked pro- 
gress, but it has remained for the Sacra- 
mento convention to bring about the most 
complete harmony in action on questions 
which apply alike to all branches of min- 
ing. 

For the first time in the history of 
the organization, a special train carried 
the delegates from coast to coast. Those 
who came from the Far East met those 
from the Southern and Middle Atlantic 
States at Chicago on the morning of 
September 23, the delegation being aug- 
mented at Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Leadville and Salt Lake City, until upon 
arrival at Sacramento on the morning of 
the 29th the special train consisted of 
four cars of distinguished mining men. 
Entertainment was arranged for the 
party on the special train at many of 
the places en route. Stopping first at 
Denver, the train was met by the city’s 
leading mining men with automobiles, 
who took them to the Colorado School of 
Mines at Golden, where the _ school’s 
modern equipment was inspected and a 
delightful reception tendered by the 
President of the School, Dr. Victor C. 
Alderson, and Mrs. 
Alderson. Later 
the delegates were 
taken by automo- 
bile over the fa- 
mous Bear Creek 
Canyon road to the 
Denver Motor Club, 
where a mountain 
trout dinner was 
served. Upon ar- 
rival at Colorado 
Springs the follow- 
ing morning the 
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Utah Copper Company Plant and Workings, Bingham 


party left for Cripple Creek and 
a visit to the Portland Gold Mine. The 
management of this property arranged a 
most complete tour of inspection, in- 
cluding both underground workings and 
surface plants. This property just has 
discovered new 
values in their 
2,700-foot level, 
and are sinking 
their shaft to 
3,000 feet for 
further explora- 
tion. 

The special 
train arrived at 
Leadville, Colo- 
rado, on Septem- 
ber 26, where 
it was met by 
prominent min- 
ing men of the 
district, and in- 
spection trips 
to the nearby 
mining properties arranged. A luncheon 
was served which was attended by about 
eighty mining men, and many of the 
problems of the district were discussed. 
Mr. George O. Argall, of the Iron Silver 
Mining Company, told the mining men 
that “Since 1919, Leadville, in common 
with all metal mining districts, has suf- 
fered greatly from the lack of ore mar- 
kets, low metal prices and high costs of 
production. Many mines have been forced 
to suspend pumping and to close down; 
all others had to curtail operations. 

“Just now the outlook is improving. 
Metal prices are moving upward. The 
molybdenum mines have resumed opera- 
tions and a large group of well-known 
mines are being pumped out and will 
soon be producing. 

“The products of Leadville ores are 
numerous, the principal metals yielded 
being: Gold, silver, lead, copper, man- 
ganese, zinc, molybdenum and bismuth. 
The total recorded value of our gross 
production is almost half a billion dol- 
lars. Many men acquainted with the 
district consider that its resources have 
only been scratched. While not so 
optimistic, I do maintain that Leadville 
will continue to yield an appreciable 
output for many years to come and that 


E. J. H enning 


there are many promising mining ven- 
tures here worthy of development. 

“In my opinion, the future of the dis- 
trict depends largely upon a satisfactory 
solution of our low-grade ore problems 
and upon proving an extension of the 
known ore-bearing areas.” 

On Saturday morning the special train 
arrived at Salt Lake City, where local 
operators had arranged a series of enter- 
tainments. Mr. Louis S. Cates, general 
manager of the Utah Copper Company, 
was host to the entire delegation at the 
properties of that company at Bingham 
Canyon. Delegates were first taken to 
the top of the Magma Mill, where the 
ore is dumped from the cars and were 
taken through the mill, following the 
process of ore treatment to the stage 
where it was ready to be shipped to the 
smelter. The management of the com- 
pany staged a special demonstration of 
their blasting methods and also served 
luncheon to the delegates. The trip to 
the Utah Copper Company’s property 
was one of the most outstanding events 
of the entire trip, and was well worth 
the trip across the continent. 

A banquet was served at the Hotel 
Utah, which was attended by many 
prominent Utah operators. 

The special train arrived at Sacra- 
mento on Monday morning, September 
29, and was met by the hospitable Cali- 


Special Train Stopping At Bingham 
Canyon 


fornians in true western style and in 
the spirit of ’49. Hundreds of Sacra- 
mento’s leading citizens were at the 
depot, garbed in the style of the “Days 
of Old—Days of Gold.” It was com- 
paratively easy to recognize “the 


Canyon, Utah 


gentleman gambler” and other of the 
characters made famous by Bret Harte’s 
pen. The delegates were escorted to 
early-day stagecoaches by gallant forty- 
niners—fierce-looking individuals with 
whiskers and guns, but whose hearty 
welcome allayed the suspicion that 
“Hangtown” might not be so far distant. 
Sacramento gave a mighty demonstra- 
tion of her hospitality when approxi- 
mately 100,000 people turned out to see 
the famous  Whiskerinos’ Parade, 
especially arranged for the delegates to 
the convention. The parade lasted for 
more than an hour and was led by Judge 
E. C. Hart, Chief Whiskerino of the Uni- 
verse; Joseph Herspring, High Sheriff; 
and Jim Tucker, a Whiskerino. Among 
the features of the parade was an old 
stagecoach which has carried millions of 
dollars’ worth of gold dust; an old ambu- 
lance used more than a century ago; 
covered wagons depicting emigrants to 
California; the Grass Valley Band, its 
members appearing in miners’ caps, with 
mining lamps attached; Sacramento’s 
first fire engine; a freighter from Fort 
Sutter; and various old coaches, buggies 
and victorias, one wagon carrying a 
replica of an old-time dance hall. Among 
the organizations represented in the 
parade with special feature floats were 
members of the Covered Wagon Club, 
Auburn Whiskers Club, Gold Seekers’ 
Club, the Whiskerette Club, and others. 
Nevada County sent wagons on which 
great ingots, representing the country’s 
gold production, were erected; an early 
day log cabin was mounted on a float, 
and hundreds of grade and high school 
children in the costume of the “Days of 
’49” added a realistic touch. Another 
feature was “Nellie,” a 43-year-old 
horse, who marched sedately and moth- 
eatenly along ahead of a dilapidated 
buggy. The spirit of the city of Sacra- 
mento was manifested by the fact that 
literally hundreds of her citizens donned 
whiskers, red flannel shirts, silk hats, 
poke bonnets and hoop skirts. 

The reception of delegates to the 
twenty-seventh annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress is an event 
to stand out in the memory of those 
fortunate enough to have witnessed such 
hospitality, such enthusiasm, and such 
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The Portland Gold Mine at Cripple Creek, Colorado 


loyalty to the days that have been the 
most eventful in mining history. The 
pioneer spirit in America is not dead; 
nor will it be so long as Sacramento 
remains as the “Heart of California.” 

The serious deliberations of the con- 
vention began with an informal luncheon 
at the Hotel Senator, Sacramento’s beau- 
tiful new hotel, opened for the occasion, 
at which Mr. Mitchell W. Nathan pre- 
sided. Governor Friend W. Richardson 
extended greetings, to which Fresident 
Seaman, of the American Mining Con- 
gress, responded, after which United 
States Senator Shortridge, of California, 
addressed the meeting on a Department 
of Mines and Mining. 

A special reception to delegates was 
extended on Monday evening, September 
29, in Memorial Grove, State Capitol 
Grounds. Addresses were made by Gov- 
ernor Friend W. Richardson, H. W. Sea- 
man, E. J. Henning, and a _ special 
message from President Calvin Coolidge 
was read. Special songs were sung by 
the Grass Valley Miners’ Glee Club, an 
organization composed of miners actually 
engaged in underground work. Their 
selections were a real treat, and they 
were much in demand during the con- 
vention. 

Governor Richardson, in greeting the 
members of the convention, expressed 
his great appreciation of the honor to 
California in entertaining so distin- 
guished a gathering of mining men, 
representing California’s original indus- 
try, and assured them of their welcome 
to the state. 

Mr. Seaman, in response, said that he 
had attended many conventions of the 
American Mining Congress, but never 
had he seen “such enthusiasm, as many 
whiskers, or such real good fellowship.” 
Mr. Seaman emphasized the need for 
sound government, and a continuance of 
private ownership of natural resources, 
if the mining industry is to be pros- 


perous. He asserted that “I want to. 


see a continuation of a government that 


is founded on the Constitution of the 
United States. I want to see a govern- 
ment here that people abroad will re- 
spect, and a government that those 
people will understand means that we 
are going to collect all of the moneys 
they owe to us, so that your taxes and 
mine will be reduced. And it is that 
money, or the promise of our getting 
that money, that will inspire the neces- 
sary confidence among those who wish 
to invest in our mining properties, so 
that we can get to work once more. 

“The greatest necessity we have now 
is a return of confidence, that people 
will know that when they invest their 
money it is invested under a Constitution 
such as we have today.” 

E. J. Henning, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, told those assembled that economy 
is the thing to be sought for in all forms 
of government, and that “the man who 
is engaged in the program to lower the 
tax burden, to reduce the cost of govern- 
ment, is, perhaps, today on the one track 
that we need to travel in America in 
order to round out all the parts of our 
nation and to head it safely forward, 


Parade Passing Hotel Senator 


onward and upward. To operate the 
machinery of government of city, county, 
state and nation it costs $7,500,000,000. 
Concretely, $7,500,000,000 means the 
wages of 5,000,000 men, working 300 
days in the year each, at $5 a day. Five 


million men at $5 a day, working 300 
days in the year, which is the maximum 
any man can work, merely to carry the 
cost of government in America! There 
are only 25,000,000 people in America 


Senator Tasker L. Oddie 


classified as wage earners, of whom 
9,000,000 are women and children, leav- 
ing only 16,000,000 men classified as wage 
earners in America. In other words, the 
cost of operating the governmental ma- 
chinery, under the flag, requires the 
labor of nearly one-third of the able- 
bodied people who work for wages in 
America. And so I say the Governor 
is in good business, and I say the Presi- 
dent is in good business, in that 
philosophy laid down in this letter just 
read here, when they give thought and 
energy to the practical side of things 
that really count with the men and the 
women, like all of you here in the audi- 
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ence, and all of us in California 
really toil for a living. 

“There are two things necessary for 
the prosperity of the people. One is the 
stability, the certainty of value of 
money; the other is the stability and 
certainty of government. The two go 
together, and without them there can be 
no real prosperity. There is nothing that 
so directly adds to the wealth of the 
world as when you go into the bowels of 
the earth and there take the wealth that 
God Almighty planted there, be it 
metalliferous or whatever it may be, and 
bring it to the surface. You dedicate it 
to the service of mankind by bringing 
it up and putting it into industry. 

“IT was sent this summer as a repre- 
sentative of our government over to 
Europe; I was a delegate to the Inter- 
national Conference on Emigration and 
Immigration at Rome, where the 59 
civilized governments of the world were 
gathered. I met and considered with 
them there for three weeks not only the 
questions of migration but the questions 
of economic conditions the world over. 
The question of migration of labor, the 
question of where opportunity was better, 
and where conditions were worse, look- 
ing at the whole world as a unit. I can 
say to you friends that any men or 
women in America who think that things 
are bad and going to the demnition bow- 
wows—I am in favor of the government 
paying their way and sending them to 
Europe, and compelling them to stay 
there one year, in any country they may 
choose.” 

Mr. Henning described the conditions 
he found in Germany due to lack of a 
stable monetary system, and urged econ- 
omy, loyalty and strict adherence to our 
constitutional principles. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


The sessions of the convention were 
held in the Senate Chamber of Califor- 
nia’s beautiful State Capitol, and the 
first general session was there called to 
order by. Mr. Clarence E. Jarvis, presi- 
dent of the Department of Mines, Sacra- 
mento Chamber of Commerce, who, in 
introducing the first speaker, said: “You 
are to meet this week to discuss, sift and 
analyze the mining problems of the 
United States. The mineral industry is 
the greatest basic industry in the United 
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Three Views of the Parade in 
Auburn. Above—President and 
Mrs. Seaman Escorted from the 
Train in Sacramento 


States, therefore, at this convention, the 
metal industries, their transportation, 
their marketing and the cooperation with 
them, will be important subjects. You 
are in what is termed the Heart of Cali- 
fornia, the City of Sacramento. Sutter’s 
Fort, a little fort out here but a short 
distance, was the cradle of civilization in 
Upper California. The discovery of gold 
by Marshall, an employe of Capt. John 
A. Sutter, was the magnet that drew the 
people from all parts of the world, until 
within a few months there were in San 
Francisco Bay 629 ships deserted for the 
gold fields. These gold fields have pro- 
duced up to the present time two billion 
ot dollars, a little more than one-fifth of 
all the monetary gold in the world. That 
same lode is but scratched.” 


Mr. H. W. Seaman, president of the 
Congress, was the first speaker, address- 
ing the convention upon the work of the 
organization. (Mr. Seaman’s address 
appears in full in this issue.) At this 
session communications were read from 
the President of the United States, 
Calvin Coolidge, and from the Hon. 
Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce. 
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A SENATOR’S VIEWPOINT 
Oddie told this session of the convention 

United States Senator Tasker L. 
that “there are many reasons why we 
should have a Department of Mines” and 
gave as among them the following: “The 
Department of the Interior has 14 func- 
tions, only two of those functions relat- 
ing to the mining industry, the Bureau 
ot Mines and the Geological Survey; in 
the Department of Agriculture there are 
about 18 functions, they all properly 
relate to agriculture. The mining in- 
dustry has not been put forward as it 
should be. I want to pay a high com- 
pliment to those who are directing the 
Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey. They haven’t the appropria- 
tions that are needed. For instance, the 
Geological Survey will make their report 
or a district; it has to confine itself to 
the geological conditions. It cannot go 
into the economics of the district and of 
the properties, as can Australia and 
South Africa. The only thing that has 
impressed me in the last year as being 
helpful in getting through a Department 
of Mines is the coal problem. You are 
familiar with the conditions throughout 
the country in the coal industry. All of 
you remember at the time of the last 
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anthracite strike President Harding ap- 
pointed a coal commission; John Hays 
Hammond, that famous engineer, was the 
chairman of it. * That commission ex- 
pended something like six hundred thou- 
sand dollars in investigational work. The 
report consists of about eight or ten thou- 
sand pages. That report has been handed 
to me as chairman of the Mines and Min- 
ing Committee for a digest and for sug- 
gestions of legislation. That is some 
jcb, my friends; it is a big job, and 
I am doing the best I can to go through 
that thing and try to get order out of 
chaos. I don’t believe in too much gov- 
ernment in business. I want things 
simplified. I will point out a few weak 
spots in the coal industry, for which the 
industry is not responsible. We see so 
many bricks being thrown at the coal 
industry, I think it is just to hand it a 
bouquet. Only about 10 percent of. the 
time lost in the industry is attributable 
to strikes; about 90 percent is attrib- 
utable to transportation and marketing 
difficulties. When you consider the coal 
industry, and the building industry, and 
the agricultural industry, and look at the 
inside and see that those three indus- 
tries crowd their business on the trans- 
portation companies in a very small part 


T. O. McGrath 


Robert Buchanan 


The Parade in Sacramento. Above 
to the left—A representative group 
of Whiskerinos 


of the year, you will see that the in- 
dustries themselves are not respon- 
sible for all the ills. Off-seasonal buying 
should be encouraged. Legislation has 
been introduced in the last few years try- 
ing to encourage this. So far, we have 
not been successful. If we could induce 
the house holders in the country to buy 
and store their coal in the off season, we 
would go a long way toward leveling the 
peaks of production and facilitating distri- 
bution of coal evenly over the whole year. 

“IT believe in keeping government out 
of industry as much as possible and let- 
ting industry go ahead on its own initia- 
tive, and in helping it in every way 
possible in leveling the peaks and in 
encouraging the consumers to store their 
coal in the summer and to buy in the off 
season. England has about two hundred 
and fifty thousand more miners employed 
in the coal industry than America, yet 
America produces twice as much. The 
output per day per man in America is 
three times that in England and Ger- 
many and about four times that of 
France, and the output per day per man 
has increased 67 percent. That shows 
that the industry is a noble industry and 
is functioning well. 


“We called a meeting in Reno last 
year of the silver producers. About 75 
percent of the silver producers of the 


C. Clarence Neslen 


“_ were present. They started the 
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organization of a Producers’ Association. 
Last month we had a meeting in Salt 
Lake City, at which the organization 
was completed, a very successful meet- 
ing, and you have heard something today 
from the president of the Congress on 
what has been done in the way of induc- 
ing foreign governments to buy more 
silver. This government has a very close 
relation to the disturbed financial and 
currency conditions in Europe.” 

Senator Oddie also discussed the Mc- 
Fadden Bill and said he felt producers 
were “up against a stone wall” and that 
it would be difficult to secure its passage. 
He also predicted that the mining in- 
dustry of Nevada alone would “pour 
into this western country and place 
Nevada for all time on the map of the 
mining world.” 


NEEDS OF ALASKA 


Mr. Falcon Joslin, of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, and Seattle, Wash., a pioneer in 
Alaskan mineral development, told the 
convention that Alaska and the Yukon 
territory has poured into the United 
States proper some three hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars of gold within 
the last 25 years, in spite of the fact that 
Alaska has had a very meager popula- 
tion, never exceeding 30,000. In part, 
Mr. Joslin said: 

“There is this about the gold and the 
metal mining industry in Alaska. So 
far, it is not subject to government 
regulation. In these days almost every 
industry that has reached any magni- 
tude has attracted the attention of the 
politicians, and they have attempted to 
regulate it and control it and eventually 
attempt to have the government itself 
undertake the operation of the industry. 
The processes of progress from private 
ownership to government ownership are 
usually rapid. The first step is to get 
government regulation of the industry. 
Now, government regulation of industry 
nearly always wrecks industry, and gov- 
ernment operation is the last stage, 
toward which we are apparently pro- 
gressing throughout the whole country. 
The Geological Survey has estimated 
that in the placer areas in Alaska, which 
have produced approximately three hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars, there 
are three hundred and fifty millions more. 
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Senator Samuel M. Shortridge 
California 
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Clarence E. Jarvis 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce 


Governor Friend W. Richardson 
California 


So far, no bureau at Washington has at- 
tempted to take the industry out of the 
hands of the people who as individual 
mine owners are working it and operate 
it themselves. That doesn’t apply to our 
other industries, unfortunately. The 
coal mining industry set out to operate 
in Alaska the same as it did in the 
States, that is, by private enterprise. 
You could go in the territory and buy a 
piece of coal land for $10 an acre, as 
much as you were willing to buy, and 
open your mine. Then somebody in 
Washington conceived the idea that that 
was exploiting, that that was trespassing 
upon the people’s rights, that it was in 
some way cheating the common people out 
of their natural heritage, their natural re- 
sources. Now, when they had reached 
that conclusion, instead of appealing to 
Congress to repeal the existing law for 
the sale of coal lands, they adopted a 
much more drastic procedure. They 
simply went to the President in 1906 and, 
without any argument or debate, without 
giving anyone from Alaska a chance to 
be heard, succeeded in getting the Presi- 
dent to issue an order withdrawing all 
the coal lands in Alaska from develop- 
ment, which is to say that the coal land 
laws in the territory were abolished. A 
little later, they thought that that work 
was so equitable, they also got the oil 
lands in Alaska withdrawn, and for 10 
years we had no laws whatsoever per- 
mitting the development of coal or oil. 
At the time the withdrawal order came, 
the theories of the bureaus who govern 
Alaska was that these lands should no 
longer be sold but that they ought to be 


leased, and the withdrawal order was 
made in order to change the existing law 
and establish a leasing law. Thereupon, 
these two or three hundred men who had 
bought coal lands found themselves with- 
cut patents, although they had filed re- 
ceipts. I think in one or two cases, a 
patent had been issued, but 90 percent 
of them had not received a patent. It is 
just exactly as if those who believe now 
that our metal mining laws should be 
amended would go to the President and 
secretly, without debate and without a 
chance to be heard, get the President to 
issue an order withdrawing all of the 
metal mines and all of the coal mining 
lands from operation. That is expressly 
what was done with reference to the coal 
lands in Alaska. The present leasing 
system has made it so drastic that no 
one could develop these coal or oil lands. 

“But the metal mining regulations are 
not so drastic. If opened for develop- 
ment, the territory of Alaska will pour 
a stream of wealth into this nation. 
What we want in Alaska is a system of 
government there, a government that 
protects your rights, a government that 
protects capital in its investments, a 
government similar to what we have in 
the islands—in the Philippines and in 
Porto Rico. In each of these we have 
established a form of government, and 
if we can establish similar government 
in Alaska, that gold reserve I have indi- 
cated will pour a stream of wealth into 
this nation which will vivify and stimu- 
late national growth as greatly in the 
future as it has for the past.” 


THE NEEDS OF THE COPPER 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. P. G. Beckett, general manager 
of the Phelps Dodge Copper Corporation, 
felt that the most pressing need of the 
copper producers is a “higher price” for 
the metal. In part Mr. Beckett stated: 


“The end of the World War found us 
with high production, high costs, and a 
high price of copper. The price soon 
dropped, but costs did not fall propor- 
tionately, and a high rate of production 
inadvisedly was maintained. The drastic 
curtailment in 1921 relieved the situa- 
tion to some extent, but in general since 
that time and up to the present date the 
price received for the metal has fallen 
about as fast as it has been possible to 
reduce operating costs, and in the mean- 
time, in the face of a very spotty demand 
for the metal, there has been little sign 
of abatement in the rate of turning out 
the red metal. To aggravate the situa- 
tion an increased output of cheap copper 
from Africa and South America has 
been put on the market. 

“To most of-us in the copper mining 
industry in Arizona the following, 
broadly speaking, is the result: We are 
in an unstabilized condition of produc- 
tion and sales. The price received is en- 
tirely incommensurate with the operat- 
ing costs and the necessary depreciation 
and depletion changes that have to be 
met. Stockholders in copper companies 
have not for several long years been 
receiving a fair or reasonable return on 
their investment. Large companies, 
owing to the lack of margin between 
producing cost and selling price are 
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Paul Shoup 
Vice-President Southern Pacifie Co. 


wasting their assets. The small pro- 
ducer and custom shipper has silently 
‘folded his tent’ and is now practically 
nonexistent. There is no incentive for 
new investment or development of min- 
ing in the state. An unhealthy situation. 

“What, therefore, is the remedy and 
what are the needs of the mining indus- 
try? Either we must get a higher price 
or produce copper at a lower cost. The 
latter is not easy of accomplishment, but 
at the same time it is something that 
should be unceasingly striven for. Labor 
niust receive an adequate wage, and re- 
ductions cannot be made that will result 
iii a wage scale that fails to attract and 
keep labor satisfied. The cost of sup- 
plies is high and should be reduced. The 
existent freight rates are burdensome to 
us in our present conditien. Taxation is 
oppressive. Expenditures in govern- 
ment of all kinds are still excessive, and 
extravagances must be reduced if the 
copper mining industry is not to go from 
bad to worse. We need cooperation from 
the Government, but of that character 
that is helpful and not harmful; that is, 
made with a full understanding of the 
industry’s problems and needs, 

“We need helpful advice and ideas 
from the Bureau of Mines and from the 
United States Geological Survey. We do 
not need interference of government in 
business. We do not need obstructive or 
restrictive legislation. 

“If the situation cannot be remedied 
solely by the reduction of costs and im- 
provement in technique, what remains? 
A higher price for our copper. How can 
it be obtained? The desirability of a 
copper tariff has been discussed. We in 
our Arizona Chapter have considered 
this, but we are uncertain with the 


present rate of production and consump- 
tion of domestic copper whether the de- 
sired result would be accomplished and 
whether in the long run such a method 
would be for the best interests of the 
industry. It is a question, however, 
which can well be given serious thought. 

“The only other apparent way to sta- 
bilize the copper industry seems to be 
by individual companies finding it to 
their advantage to turn out less copper, 
conserve their ore assets, get a reason- 
able price for the metal, and at the same 
time one that will make the industry 
interesting to operators, investors and 
capitalists, and still market the copper 
at a price that will lead to the greatest 
possible consumption. Curtailment of 
production in the case of the medium 
cost and the high cost producers is diffi- 
cult on account of increasing cost as the 
production is lowered. In many in- 
stances they have to produce a certain 
amount of copper monthly to ‘get by’ at 
all. Perhaps, therefore, the outstanding 
needs of the copper industry today are 
untiring effort, courage and common 
sense.” 


COLORADO’S MINING NEEDS 


The Hon. Jesse F. McDonald, former 
governor of the state, general manager 
of the Down Town Mines in the Lead- 
ville District and governor of the Colo- 
rado Chapter of The American Mining 
Congress, in presenting Colorado pro- 
ducers’ problems, said: 

“In Colorado we are having the same 
troubles as in all the other metal mining 
states. We have produced today over 
two billion dollars’ worth of the metals, 
over 25 percent of that coming from the 
camp of Leadville alone, Cripple Creek 


being a close second in gold. Our main 
troubles are still high cost of production, 
and, with the exception of lead, we do 
not think the price of metal is quite high 
enough. But we are on the upgrade 
again—the industry is building up. One 
thing that has been very helpful is the 
present tariff on metals, giving us a 
market for manganese, tungsten, and 
molybdenum. Those mines were all shut 
down from the day the armistice was 
signed until the present tariff permitted 
them to operate. The tariff has been 
very helpful with other metals also. 
We are continuing to produce; we are 
improving, and eventually we are going 
to get our problems analyzed and get 
back to the old-time basis. It always 
goes that way, but it takes time. 

“One thing of especial interest in 
Colorado now is the opening up of new 
oil fields. We are having a general oil 
boom started, big shales have been 
struck in several different widely dis- 
tributed parts of the state. And that 
will help fill in while we are watching 
for the metal market and cost of pro- 
duction to get back where we want it.” 

Hon. C. E. Neslin, mayor of Salt Lake: 
City, Utah, gave some interesting figures. 
concerning Utah’s metal production when 
he said: 

“There are now 22,000 men engaged 
in mining in the State of Utah; 85 per- 
cent of the total tonnage of the state is 
from ores. Utah stands first in the 
United States in the production of silver; 
30 percent of the entire output of the 
United States is produced in our state. 
Nineteen million ounces were produced 
in 1923. We stand second in the pro- 
duction of copper. One-sixth of the 
United States copper is produced in our 
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state. Two hundred and twenty-two 
million pounds were produced last year. 
We stand third in production of lead, 
with 18 percent of the total, or 233,- 
000,000 pounds. Sixth in the production 
of gold, with 6% percent, or 3,000,000 
cunces. The ore tonnage in 1923 from 
these metals was 13,000,000 tons. Utah 
Copper is the largest copper mine in the 
United States, if not in the entire world. 
During the past 15 years, including the 
present year, they have paid in dividends 
$135,000,000. They moved in one year 
12,500,000 tons of earth, strippings and 
ore. We also have the largest silver 
mine in the United States. Our gold 
deposits are enormous. The only limita- 
tion we have in our coal industry is the 
marketing. We can produce just as fast 
as the market will absorb. We have 
196,000,000,000 tons of coal blocked out, 
or 1,900 tons for every person—man, 
woman and child in the United States. 
We have sufficient coal to serve the 
entire United States for 200 years. Our 
iron deposits are the greatest on the 
continent. There are 140,000,000 tons of 
measured ore, going over 50 percent 
metallic in one county alone. It is in a 
formation similar to that of the Utah 
Copper, and easy of mining, and is now 
being developed by local capital, together 
with capital from San Francisco, the 
Columbia Steel Company. The Salt 
Lake Valley is the smelter of the United 
States. We have four large plants, 
whose annual capacity is over four mil- 
lion tons. Our oil shales and other min- 
eral deposits are enormous.” 

The first general session closed with 
addresses by the Minister of Mines of 
British Columbia and S. Pemberton 
Hutchinson, president, The National Coal 
Association. Mr. Hutchinson’s address 
appears in full in this issue. 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


The second session was devoted en- 
tirely to federal taxation. A. G, Mac- 
kenzie, of Salt Lake City, presided. 
Most of the administrative difficulties 
encountered under the income tax laws 
~were attributed by the several speakers 
to defects in the law. The general sit- 
uation in Washington was outlined by 
McKinley W. Kriegh, chief of the Tax 
Division. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue was represented by Mr. R. S. 
‘Martin, internal revenue agent in charge 
of the San Francisco division of the 
bureau. Mr. Martin said that the bureau 
has made sincere efforts to give every 
possible consideration to taxpayers, but 
that the passage of new laws involving 
new methods of administration and new 
regulations has made the administrative 
task incomprehensively difficult. Mr. 
Robert Buchanan, of San Francisco, 
contributed a valuable paper on the sub- 
ject of taxability of corporate distribu- 
tions, in which he carefully explained the 
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differences between ordinary dividends 
and various capital distributions such as 
those from depletion and depreciation 
reserves based on March 1, 1913, value, 
distributions from depletion reserves 
based on discovery value, and distribu- 
tions in partial or complete liquidation 
under the 1924 Revenue Act. 


Mr. M. D. Leehey, of Seattle, discussed 
federal taxes from the standpoint of the 
small mine operator, laying particular 
stress on the unfairness of the stamp and 
capital stock taxes and on the inequity of 
the corporation income tax as applied tu 
small corporations. 


Depletion was discussed by Mr. A. P. 
Ramstedt, of Wallace, Idaho, who empha- 
sized the need for a simpler method of 
computing depletion than is now used by 
the income tax unit. 

The inconsistency and unfairness of 
government methods of determining in- 
ventories was illustrated by Mr. T. O. 
McGrath with printed tables, which 
showed how the department’s methods of 
inventorying undelivered sold metal have 
been exceedingly costly to the metal 
mining industry and unjust, in that they 
resulted in a tax on fictitious profits. 

Statistical data were presented by Mr. 
S. L. Gillan, of Los Angeles, to show 
how the whole mining industry is being 
discriminated against in matters of 
taxation. 

The reorganization provisions of the 
1924 Revenue act were analyzed and in- 
terpreted by Mr. Walter A. Staub, of 
New York. Mr. Staub said that while 
the new law had added complexities to 
the administrative task of the Govern- 
ment as well as to the problems of cor- 
porate taxpayers, it will enable reorgan- 
izations to be effected without the 
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burdensome taxes that would have been 
imposed under earlier acts. 

Other valuable papers submitted which 
will be included in the printed proceed- 
ings of the conference were: “A Short 
Outline of Original and Appellate Pro- 
cedure in Determining Federal Income 
Tax Liability,” by Mr. Robt. N. Miller, 
of Washington; “Some Comments on the 
Board of Tax Appeals,” by Mr. W. Kir- 
caldie, of Milwaukee; “Practical Effects 
of Varying Income Tax Rates on In- 
comes of Individuals, Trusts and Corpo- 
rations,” by Mr. H. B. Fernald, of New 
York; and “The Need for Tax Simpli- 
fication,” by Mr. Wm. H. Lindsey, of 
Nashville, Tenn. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The third general session of the con- 
vention was given over to a discussion 
cf the problem of industrial relations, 
particularly to industrial cooperation, 
and the means by which better coopera- 
tion may be accomplished. Addresses 
were made by the Hon. E. J. Henning, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor; Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Riley, chairman of the Colorado 
Industrial Commission, and Mr. W. V. 
DeCamp, of the United Verde Copper 
Company. The address of Mr. Hen- 
ning and Mr. Riley, and Mr. DeCamp’s 
paper on the bonus system employed by 
the United Verde Copper Company, to 
secure better cooperation and better re- 
sults, will appear in later issues of the 
MINING, CONGRESS JOURNAL. 

Mr. Charles L. Knight, director of the 
Industrial Department of the California 
Development Association, acted as chair- 
man of this meeting and asserted that: 
“It makes no difference to what extent 
we may develop our markets, it makes 
no difference how vast our resources may 
be, we must have proper industrial rela- 
tions if we are going to profitably manu- 
facture them into finished products and 
put them on the market at a profit.” 


STABILIZATION OF THE MIN- 
ING INDUSTRY 


Dr. H. Foster Bain, Director of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, told the 
fourth general session of the convention 
of the work of that bureau in behalf oz 
the industry. Mr. A. G. McLaughlin, 
president of the Chamber of Mines and 
Oil, of Los Angeles, spoke on the subject, 
“Who Makes the Profits from Oil Pro- 
duction?” and Mr. DeCamp presented for 
Mr. Robert E. Tally an interesting dis- 
cussion on how the mining industry may 
be stabilized. Mr. Tally’s paper ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE GOLD 
PRODUCERS 


W. J. Loring, president of the Carson 
Hills Gold Mining Company, and other 
large gold-producing companies of Cali- 
fornia, acted as chairman of the fifth 
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general session of the convention and 
gave his view as to what should be done 
for the gold industry. Dean Frank H. 
Frobert, of the School of Mines, Uni- 
versity of California, outlined the early 
history of gold in California, which 
paper will be published in full in a later 
issue, and in accordance with the wish 
of the convention and a_ resolution 
adopted by the convention, will be re- 
printed in pamphlet form, available to 
those who desire copies. 

Hon. C. F. Curry, of the House of 
Representatives of California, told the 
convention that “agriculture and mining, 
commerce, including manufacturing and 
navigation, are the compellers of our 
prosperity, and the foundation of our 
material civilization, and prosper most 
when most free to individual enterprises. 
Agriculture and mining are the basic 
industries. From agriculture we receive 
the raw material out of which is made 
everything that we eat and all that we 
wear. From the mines we receive every- 
thing that is used in the development of 
our material civilization 

“Every industry in this country has 
been, to a certain extent, protected by 
law, a protective tariff or some law 
giving special privilege to every industry 
in the United States, with the exception 
of gold industry. But it is impossible 
for the Federal Government to do cer- 
tain things in the interest of the gold 
industry. Gold is worth the same every- 
where on the face of the earth. It is the 
standard of value and the medium of 
exchange, and the only way that you can 
have it the standard of value and the 
medium of exchange is by maintaining 
that value.” 

Mr. Curry advocated exemption of 
gold from income taxation and the use 
of silver dollars instead of one and two 
dollar bills as a means to stimulate pro- 
duction of gold and silver. The meeting 
was then thrown open for discussion, 
Secretary Callbreath outlining the organ- 
ization’s position with reference to the 
McFadden Bill, saying: 

“There was under the McFadden Bill 
absolutely no reason why any jeweler, or 
anyone else who wanted to use the gold 
in industry, should pay more than $20.67 
an ounce for it. That was the legislation 
asked, that gold remain at $20.67 an 
ounce. They could still go to the Treas- 
ury of the United States and get all the 
money they wanted, and they did go, to 
the extent of $90,000,000 in one year. 
All the gold mining industry asked of 
Congress was to say to those who used 
gold, the final consumer of the gold, if 
watch chains or watch fobs, that the 
manufacturer, when that gold was put 
up for sale, should attach to it a cer- 
tificate as to the amount of gold in that 
article, and that the person who bought 
it should not only pay the $20.67 paid by 
the manufacturer, but that he should 
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also, possibly, pay a profit of $10 an 
ounce to equalize that. In other words, 
that would be collected by stamp upon 
the manufactured article. The jewelers 
would not pay one additional cent for it! 
Nobody would except the person using 
the gold for commodity purposes, and we 
feel that he should pay the commodity 
price for it. There has been an absolute 
misconception of the McFadden Bill and 
what the gold producers want.” 

Mr. Curry took exception to Mr. Call- 
breath’s position, saying he was unalter- 
ably opposed to the principle of the 
McFadden Bill, and urged that gold re- 
main at a standard price of $20.67 an 
ounce whether it was used for monetary 
purposes or commodity purposes by the 
jewelers. 

Mr. Ernest A. Hersam, of the Univer- 
sity of California, reaffirmed the desire 
of California to assist that industry in 
every manner possible, and said: 


“We are in face of ways and means of 
promoting the gold industry through 
natural channels, through those means 
that make the gold mining industry pos- 
sible. There is, then, need of originality 
in detecting those ways that may be 
found for the support of the gold mining 
industry to enable it to operate with the 
greatest economy. The need in the mind 
of every man present here is to originate 
something that will facilitate the gold 
mining industry’s progress, that will 
make it more efficient.” 

Mr. G. McKenzie Ross told the conven- 
tion that he disapproved the McFadden 
Bill, and Mr. Charles J. Tridonna in- 
sisted that “there must be something 
done to help the gold miner.” He 
pointed out that the skeletons of gold 
producers are “among the gold hills 
here, with the people’s money lying 
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there—that under present conditions the 
industry hasn’t a chance to get back.” ; 

Mr. H. W. Seaman, president of the 
Trojan Gold Mining Company, of South 
Dakota, defended the McFadden Bill, 
and urged that operators unite in their 
efforts to secure relief. In part, Mr. 
Seaman said: 

“Great Britain understands the in- 
fluence of the use of gold as a basis for 
her currency. Unlike the United States 
during the war time, Great Britain did 
not conscript its young men. They 
turned over thirty thousand tappers in 
South Africa, who should remain in the 
gold industry, wholly as producers of 
cyanide. During the war period it was 
assured that they should not charge 
more than twelve and a half cents a 
pound for the cyanide. We paid as high 
as thirty-five cents a pound. Gold is 
absolutely the only commodity in the 
world that there is a fixed price for. 
The McFadden Bill never intended to 
change that price. They simply asked 
that those who used gold for non-essen- 
tial purposes, such as jewelry—because 
they could use platinum or anything 
else—that they pay something like the 
cost of production. There is no reason 
why any government should take fine 
gold and permit it to be used for com- 
modity purposes without paying a com- 
modity price to the gold miners who pro- 
duced it.” 

Mr. William H. Holmes, of San Fran- 
cisco, thought that the gold industry 
“ought to help itself” but pointed out 
that that industry was surrounded with 
inhibitions, particularly in California, 
where a Corporation Commission tells 
producers under what conditions they 
may seek investment in their enterprises; 
an Industrial Accident Commission and 
various other commissions which regulate 
and tell producers how to conduct their 
enterprises. He stated further: “There 
comes a place, however, in the economic 
conservation of mines, when it is to the 
advantage of the Government and to the 
operator that some principle of conserva- 
tion be applied. I believe that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the operators to get 
together and work out something definite 
and clear, before attempting to present 
it to the Government, or in any way ask- 
ing for outside aid.” r 

Mr. T. A. Tanahaut believed that some 
relief for the industry is absolutely essen- 
tial, if gold is to continue to exist, and 
called special attention to the mines in 
California that are closed down. 

Mr. Arthur B. Foote, General Manager 
of the North Star Gold Mines, at Grass 
Valley, California, asserted: “Our whole 
trouble is one of economics, and that is 
the reason it is so difficult to solve. 
After every war commodity prices went 
up, and, in time, went back to what they 
were ten years before, and it probably 
will happen again. And, of course, when 
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the scale of commodity prices 
‘is low, the gold miner is pros- 
perous, and when it is the other 
way, he is having a hard time.” 

Former State Senator A. A. 
Voorhees pointed out that 
ninety millions in gold is used 
in the arts and only fifty mil- 
lions produced. He advocated 
the principles found in the 
McFadden bill. 

Several separate group con- 
ferences of the gold producers 
formulated resolutions; these 
were afterwards presented to 
the convention and appear in this issue. 


GOVERNMENT INVASION OF 
BUSINESS 


Government ownership, operation or 
control of natural resources received 
serious consideration at the hands of the 
convention. One General Session, the 
fifth, was devoted to the subject of 
“Government Invasion in Business.” 

S. Pemberton Hutchinson, President of 
the National Coal Association, told the 
meeting that his company, the Westmore™ 
land Coal Company, had produced coal 
well beyond the half century mark. He 
said: 

“I assume the majority of those in at- 
tendance at this Twenty-Seventh Annual 
meeting that his company, the Westmore- 
gress are interested in what is known as 
hard rock mining. It might be well, 
therefore, to consider the relationship 
which exists between the bituminous coal 
industry and that of hard rock mining. 

“The States of Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
Oklahoma and Utah are commonly re- 
ferred to as the major hard rock mining 
states. Other states extract some min- 
erals from hard rock, but for the purpose 
of this discussion I will confine the 
figures quite trgely to the states men- 
tioned. 

“The total value of the products of 
mines, quarries and wells in the United 
States in 1919, the date of the census of 
mines and quarries, was over $3,000,- 
000,000, of which the states mentioned 
produced about one-third. From those 
states there came the products of hard 
rock or lode mines, including iron, cop- 
per, lead, zinc, gold and silver, amount- 
ing to almost 17 percent of the total 
value of the products of all mines, quar- 
ries and wells in the United States; 
bituminous coal amounting to over 4 per- 
cent and petroleum and natural gas 
totaling nearly 124 percent. 

“Further, I find: that these so-called 
hard rock mining states also produced 
over 9 percent of the bituminous coal 
tonnage of the country. Adding to the 
value of the coal the value of the iron, 
copper, lead, zinc, gold and silver pro- 
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duced by lode mines, we find that the 
products of mining effort in those states 
amounted to more than $650,000,000: 

“The hard rock states also produced 
nearly $400,000,000 worth of petroleum, 
which, when added to the figure just 
quoted, gives us over $1,000,000,000 as 
the value of the products of their lode 
coal mines and wells, which is a very 
sizable sum of one year’s addition to 
society’s income. 

“These hard rock states are heavy pro- 
ducers of manufactured products and 
from their factories in 1919 there came 
$10,000,000,000 worth of finished articles, 
or nearly one-sixth of the Nation’s total 
value of manufactured products. The 
latest figures available giving the con- 
sumption of bituminous coal are for 
1918, during which year these states con- 
sumed about 66,000,000 tons, or over 12 
percent of the total used in the entire 
country. 

“Thus we find that while these states 
produced almost a sixth of the manufac- 
tured products of the country, they used 
less than an eighth of the bituminous coal 
consumption. As a coal man I am 
naturally interested in ascertaining the 
reason for that discrepancy. Investiga- 
tion finds the answer in the presence of 
oil and hydraulic- 
ally-generated 
electricity. 

“T do not com- 
plain of the use of 
those other nat- 
ural endowments 
for producing 
heat and power, 
but I do take 
refuge in the 
thought that oil 
deposits are nat- 
urally limited and 
subject to ex- 
haustion and that 
even nature’s gen- 
erous placement 
of water power 
can not provide 
the almost un- 
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believe is in store for us. 
Sooner or later, with the ex- 
pansion of industry, many of 
the users of oil will be com- 
pelled to return to that faith- 
ful servant, coal, as the source 
of their heat and power. I said 
‘faithful servant’ advisedly, for 
the record discloses that bitum- 
inous coal operators of the 
United States have sold their 
product at lower prices than 
any other bituminous coal pro- 
ducers in the world. Because 
this country has had an almost 
limitless supply of fuel at low prices our 
great industrial system has been made 
possible. 

“For several months a very serious 
depression has existed in the bituminous 
coal industry which is generally attrib- 
uted to over-development. The fact is 
that, as is ordinarily the case during a 
presidential election year, we have wit- 
nessed a serious slowing up of manufac- 
turing industry which quickly and 
naturally affected the production of 
bituminous coal. Some improvement in 
demand is already in evidence and I am 
firmly of the opinion that when industry 
generally resumes its full swing it will 
be found that the productive capacity of 
the bituminous coal mines is much less in 
excess of the consumptive demands than 
has been thought to be the case. In the 
past few months the effect of the seasonal 
slack demand has also been felt. 

“A great deal has been said about the 
coal problem. I have often felt there is 
no such thing as a coal problem, nor has 
there ever been any such problem. There 
has been a railroad problem and a labor 
problem, 

“The railroad problem seems to have 
been solved, for the roads, after four 
years of comparative legislative tran- 
quillity, have been enabled, under the 
Transportation Act, to make such pur- 
chases of equipment as have made it pos- 
sible with efficient management to 
promptly move a record volume of traffic. 
Thus in place of railroad freight cars 
being on an apportioned basis there are 
cars for all shippers: 

“So far as the labor problem is con- 
cerned, a long-time wage scale gives 
reasonable assurance of undisturbed 
labor conditions in that portion of the 
industry having contractual relations 
with the United Mine Workers of 
America. Thus there is today coal for 
every one at prices below what similar 
coal can be purchased for in any other 
ccuntry. I assume, however, that you 
understand I am referring to the price 
at which the operator sells his coal at 
the mine and not the delivered price, 
which depends upon tI? length of the 
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freight haul and other factors 
over which the operator has no 
control. 

“I have long been a believer 
in the soundness of Jefferson’s 
position when he said that the 
sountry which is governed least 
is governed best. I see no 
reason why the bituminous 
coal industry can not stand 
squarely on that platform. 
There are those who would 
smother it with governmental 
regulation and control, but I 
am sure you men of business 
understand that any such regulatory 
action could only add increased burdens 
which would be reflected in the cost of 
coal. The record of this industry gives 
assurance that so long as it is let alone 
the nation will be continuously fueled and 
at reasonable prices. 


*“Since the first governmental inter- 
ference, the bituminous coal industry, 
through its national organization, has 
been on the defensive to prevent en- 
croachment upon the rights of the 
operators. At times we have had to fight 
for our very existence and now that a 
better understanding of the industry 
seems to be coming, the educational effort 
on its behalf should not be lessened. 

“The Government, through the United 
States Coal Commission, found specifi- 
cally that a bituminous coal monopoly 
does not exist and the Geological Survey 
tells us of the vast quantities of coal 
available. Hence there is neither reason 
nor excuse for any governmental -regula- 
tory action. This effort of bituminous 
coal men to stand on: their own feet 
merits the approval and support of all 
business men of the country, for it is an 
effort to prevent the further encroach- 
ment of government in business. What- 
ever problems the industry has will be 
solved by the bituminous coal operators 
and not by bureau chiefs and clerks in 
Washington. 


“Viewed from any angle, this industry 
has steadily moved ahead, and I am sure 
further progress will be made. To that 
end we need every opportunity for. the 
development of individual initiative. On 
the shoulders of those in the industry 
rests the responsibility of fueling the 
homes, the industries and the railroads 
of this land. If they are permitted free- 
dem of action, subject, of course, to the 
same general laws that apply to all citi- 
zens, I am sure they will not be found 
wanting and that this nation as a whole 
will come to be proud of its greatest 
source of heat and power, the bituminous 
coal industry.” 

Dr. Henry Mace Payne made an 
earnest plea to keep government out of 
business, and asserted that “America’s 
undeveloped mineral resources are the 
industrial currency of the future, but 


immediately an industry or a group of 
industries begin to thrive, the reformers 
and the politicians become imbued with a 
desire to control them through the pub- 
lic payroll. Such public operation means 
political management. It does not mean 
a disinterested citizen giving up his time; 
it means an interested politician dis- 
tributing favors. All of those things 
which in their nature afford sufficient 
reward to prompt human endeavor should 
be owned and operated by the individual.” 
Dr. Payne outlined, and closely defined, 
the proper functions of government. His 
paper appeared in full in the October 
issue of the Mining Congress Journal. 
The address was one of the outstanding 
features of the convention, and created 
wide discussion and comment. 

Mr. Falcon Joslin, of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, pointed to the government’s 
attempt to practice operation of natural 
resources in Alaska, and told the meet- 
ing of the serious consequences to the 
territory through that policy. Mr. Joslin 
said: 

“About thirty-five different bureaus 
carry on the government’s work in 
Alaska. The Interior Department oper- 
ates the railroad, while the War 
Department operates the telegraph and 
cable system. The Forestry Bureau in 
the Agricultural Department manages 
the timber business, while the combina- 
tion of three departments manages the 
water powers. The Department-of Com. 
merce manages the seal fisheries, while 
the Bureau of Education in the Interior 
Department manages the reindeer. There 
are too many others to enumerate them 
all, but the above indicates the diversity 
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of control. There is no head tu 
the management, no meetings 
of the bureaus, but each goes 
its own way with occasional 
rows with other bureaus and 
with some chronic and long- 
standing antagonisms. 

“There is a governor for 
Alaska, appointed by the Presi- 
dent on the recommendation of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 
He has little or no authority 
over the various bureaus which 
control the industries of the 
Territory. Some of these 
bureaus have much larger appropriations 
and much finer offices and much better 
equipment than the Governor’s office. 
The inevitable antagonisms that must 
arise under such a system are often but 
thinly concealed. 

“No one could expect business man- 
agement under such conditions to succeed, 
and it has not. It has neither been 
profitable for the government or for 
Alaska. The Territory lost over thirty 
percent of its white population in the 
decade from 1910 to 1920. This is in 
striking contrast to the growth of the 
Territory before the principle of govern- 
ment ownership was extended to it. In 
the decade from 1890 to 1900 the popula- 
tion of the Territory doubled. 

“The government railroad is losing 
over $1,000,000 per year on its opera- 
tions, not including interest on the 
investment. If interest is included, its 
losses would be nearer $4,000,000 per 
year. The seal fisheries are losing more 
than $3,000,000 per year, based upon the 
estimates of the Bureau which manages 
them. The cost of the government rail- 
road was estimated at $35,000 per mile. 
It actually cost more than $100,000 per 
mile. The telegraph tolls on govern- 
ment business between Alaska and 
Washington are more than $200,000 per 
year and the traveling expenses of the 
various employes between Washington 
and Alaska are probably not less than 
$500,000 a year. 

The government has three other terri- 
tories besides Alaska, all non-contiguous, 
that is, the Philippines, Hawaii and 
Porto Rico. None of them is managed 
as is Alaska, and in the decade between 
1910 and 1920 each of these island terri- 
tories doubled and trebled its business 
with the United States while that of 
Alaska showed little, if any, gain. 

“In each of the island territories an 
admirable system of self-government has 
been established, and instead of having 
thirty-five bureaus, each of them deals. 
with one bureau only in Washington. 

“Tf the heads of the different bureaus 
now managing the government’s business 
in Alaska were required to live there 
and to be subordinated to the Governor 
and to report to him instead of to 
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Washington, we should then 
have an organization in Alaska 
similar to that prevailing in 
the island territories, and cer- 
tainly would have a more suc- 
cessful government.” 


PROBLEMS OF THE 
SILVER PRODUCERS 


In opening the Sixth Annual 
Session of the Convention, Mr. 
A. G. MacKenzie, Chairman of 
the meeting and Secretary of 
the Utah Chapter of The 
American Mining Congress, 
said that: 

“Silver is an industry which, for gen- 
erations, has been a sort of international 
football, more, perhaps, than any of our 
non-ferrous metals, with those who pro- 
duce the least of it doing most of the 
kicking. The silver producers of this 
country have long been, perhaps, more 
fully out of the control of their com- 
modity than all the metal producers. 
Following a mass meeting held at Reno, 
Nevada, last year, and in consequence 
of that meeting, a formal organization 
of the silver producers of the Americas 
was voted at Salt Lake City, two months 
ago. The President of that organization, 
Mr. W. Mont Ferry, of Salt Lake City, 
who expected to be here, was prevented 
from being present at the last moment 
by an engagement which could not be 
set aside, and he has delegated the Secre- 
tary of the Association to present his 
paper, entitled: ‘The Problems of the 
American Silver Producers.’ ” 

Mr. Rives presented Mr. Ferry’s paper, 
which deals largely with the Silver 
Producers’ Association. 


NATIONAL TARIFF CON- 
FERENCE 


Mr. Jesse F. McDonald, Chairman of 
the Conference, in opening the meeting 
pointed out that since the tariff law 
there has been a market for manganese, 
tungsten and molybdenum ores for mines 
that had been shut down. Under the new 
bill they have resumed and those com- 
panies have piled up mountains of ore. 
The greatest thing we have to fear now 
is further tinkering with the tariff so 
that those schedules may become further 
lowered. The southern and western 
tariff associations have been doing some 
good work in the matter, especially in 
getting southern senators and represen- 
tatives lined up on the tariff question as 
a business propositien, keeping it out of 
politics. That is in the interest of 
stabilizing the mining industry so we will 
know where we are. We should go on 
record in favor of the present tariff act, 
that is, the present schedules until we 
have had time to thoroughly test them 
out.” 


Mr. Herbert W:!scn Smith, Chief of 


the Mineral Tariff Division of The 
American Mining Congress, told the Con- 
ference of the work of that Division, say- 
ing: 

“When the Mining Congress started its 
tariff work it was with the idea in mind 
that we had a job ahead of us. At that 
time there were many individual items 
for the protection of individual metals 
and minerals, before Congress, among 
which were tungsten and magnesite, 
which failed of passage, which had no 
real chance of passage, because the 
legislative leaders termed them “pop gun 
tariff measures,” they feeling, properly, 
that any tariff revision should be a gen- 
eral revision which should take into con- 
sideration the whole scope of all indus- 
tries in the United States. Preliminary 
work was beginning to show fruit when 
the present tariff bill was first under con- 
sideration, in January 1921; that is, pre- 
liminary meetings were held beginning at 
that time, on which the tariff bill as 
finally enacted was passed. I appeared 
at that time before the Ways and Means 
Committee, on different phases of the 
mining industry when the real considera- 
tion of the tariff measure began in March 
under the new Congress, March 1921. I 
was called into consultation with the 
Ways and Means Committee and before 
the sub-committee took up what was then 
Section C, and which became Section 3 of 
the new tariff act, that is, the third sec- 
tion in which the manufacturers of 
metals were considered. This sub-com- 
mittee consisted of Congressman Tilson, 
of Connecticut, representing a district 
which has been largely engaged in metal 
manufacturing for many years, Con- 
gressman Timberlake, of Colorado, who 
had introduced some prior tariff meas- 
ures, and who was intensely interested in 
tariff problems on the raw materials pro- 
duced in Colorado, and Congressman 
Mott, of New York (now deceased), was 
the third member. 

“The bill in its consideration in the 
House established as a fundamental prin- 
ciple for the first time in legislative his- 
tary in this country (that is, that so far 
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as industry in the United 
States is concerned, with refer- 
ence to tariff), that there is no 
raw material produced within 
the United States which is not 
properly subject to tariff legis- 
lation if industry and labor 
within the United States are to 
be protected thereby. 

“The bill then went from the 
House with a large measure of 
protection that we wanted pro- 
vided. There were two or: 
three items on which there was 
later revision, but when the 
bill left the House and went 
to the Senate in the summer of 1921, 
the fundamental provisions which were 
necessary to the mining industry had 
been met. That bill was before the 
Senate more than a year, and the same 
situation took place there. Preliminary 
presentations were made before the com- 
mittee in whole session, and presenta- 
tions were repeatedly made to the com- 
mittee in executive session. The bill 
passed in September 1922, and while I 
think on many products more adequate 
provision of protection might have been 
made, at the same time it seems to me 
that possibly more than 90 percent of 
the protection to which the mining in- 
dustry of the United States is entitled 
has been provided for in this bill.” 

The Conference informally discussed 
the present tariff law and its effect on 
the various branches of the Mining In- 
dustry, and advocated certain resolu- 
tions, which later were adopted by the 
Convention as a whole. Mr. A. Cressy 
Morrison outlined to the Convention the 
general subject of a protective tariff 
urging its removal from the realm of 
politics. 


OIL SHALE 


The National Oil Shale Conference 
was one of the most interesting of the 
group sessions and was ably presided 
over by Dr. Victor C. Alderson. Many 
interesting facts concerning the industry 
were brought out and several valuable 
addresses were made. 

The December issue of the Mining 
Congress Journal will carry these ad- 
dresses and the discussion. 


STANDARDIZATION CON- 
FERENCE 


The Fifth National Standardization 
Conference held in conjunction with the 
Convention was largely attended. Chair- 
man Chas. A. Mitke opening the session, 
gave a comparison of mines standardized 
and unstandardized, showing that in the 
mine lacking standardization, it took five 
persons to produce one ton of ore per day. 
He stated that the good results achieved 
through standardization have simplified 
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processes, and paid 
big dividends by 
lowering produc- 
tion costs. 

Mr. C. B. Lake- 
nan, General Man- 
ager Nevada Con- 
solidated Copper 
Company, urged 
operators and 
manufacturers to 
get together and 
simplify equipment. 

Mr. H. C. Good- 


“The Utah Copper Company started 
underground mining in 1906, when the 
first steam shovel was put to work. At 
that time the standard adopted for the 
excavation of the over-burden, and the 
moving of the ore was the steam shovel, 
or open pit method. The steam shovel 
was used right through its operation, up 
to probably eighteen months ago, when 
the company got two electric shovels. 
But the method of handling the material 
was just the same. The electric shovel 
does not do any greater work than the 
steam shovel did. It is a question of 
elimination of labor in one sense, and the 
reduction in the cost of fuel. 


“The steam shovels originally bought 
were called the railroad type of shovel. 
The shovel is mounted on railroad trucks 
and operated along tracks underneath 
the shovel. The cars are loaded on a 
track alongside of the shovel. The most 
important improvement that has been 
made on the steam shovel, as we find it, 
is the caterpillar tractor. About three 
years ago the representative of the 
Bucyrus people came to Salt Lake City, 
and in talking over the question of steam 
shovel operation, I asked him why they 
did not introduce the caterpillar on the 
railroad type of shovel, and he said it 
was too expensive. But I suggested to 
him that possibly these shovels that were 
working continuously, day after day and 
year after year, in the metal mines, and 
in the gold mines, might be in a litt'e 
different situation. He said he would 
work out some kind of a scheme that 
could be developed practically. He did 
it. Both the Marion people and the 
Bucyrus people are now manufacturing 
caterpillar tractors of the railroad type 
of shovels. That is the biggest improve- 
ment that I know of in the steam shovel 
game. And that is now standard with 
the Utah Copper Company. It elimi- 
nates the difficulty that the steam shovel 
has in getting away from slides. That 
is one of the benefits. In the operation 
of loading waste ahead, a bank may cave 
in. By the old method, they had to 
loosen up their brakes, and it took sev- 


Sutters Fort, Birthplace of Ax.erican Settlement in California 
rich, of the Utah Copper Company, out- 
lined some of the efforts of his company 


to simplify practice and reduce operating 
costs. He explained that: 


eral minutes to back the shovel up, and if 
the waste came down covering up the 


tracks ahead, there was always a diffi- 


culty of picking out the rail and the ties 
that would be covered up with the waste. 
With the caterpillar tractor, the shovel 
is always ready to work. 


“The purchasing department of the 
organization helps a whole lot in the 
standardization game. We find that if 
a manufacturer has a certain machine or 
a tool that he wants to sell—the design 
of that tool is such that you can only 
get your repair parts from this par- 
ticular manufacturer. The purchasing 
department of the Utah Copper Company 
have taken up matters of this kind with 
other manufacturers, with the idea of 
giving those fellows an opportunity to 
furnish these repair parts. It means the 
making of plans and the building of 
dies and things, quite an initial expense 
possibly, but in the end it means com- 
petitive purchase of that particular part 
and thus helps along standardization. 


“Our committee has been working for 
two or three years and possibly, to some, 
it would appear that not as much 
progress has been made as one would 
have liked, but it is a big thing. In try- 
ing to standardize for a company such 
as the Utah Copper Company, you have 
got to have your standards to fit in, so 
that the manufacturer, when he makes a 
standard for a large company, can sell 
that particular machine to a smaller 
operator. 


“There is one thing that can be done, 
and that is the elimination of so many 
different designs. Take, for instance, the 
steam shovel, or the electric shovel, three 
or four different sizes would be sufficient 
instead of having so many different sizes 
as are manufactured at the present 
time.” 

Mr. E. C. Lednum, of the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., urged operators to 
cooperate with the manufacturer in the 
elimination of sizes and various makes of 
equipment. He told the operators that 
the manufacturer would welcome the 
opportunity to standardize, and gave 
various illustrations as to how his com- 
pany is attempting to bring about simpli- 
fication in flexible tubing ventilating 
equipment. 
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Mr. A. S. Uhler, 
of the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, 
said that the “real 
troubles” of his 
company were due 
to the “many hun- 
dreds of different 
items we have to 
manufacture to 
meet the require- 
ments of our min- 
ing customers.” He 
reported the pro- 
gress that has beén made in the simpli- 
fication of drills in carrying out the 
request of the Standardization Com- 


“mittee, and advised that Ingersoll-Rand, 


Denver Rock Drill and Sullivan Machin- 
ery Company, now have an arrangement 
whereby their hose fittings, connections 
and couplings are interchangeable. Mr. 
Uhler urged operators to cooperate with 
manufacturers, and insisted that it is 
vitally important to the manufacturer 
that he reduce the number of kinds and 
sizes of equipment. 


Mr. Louis Reber, Chief Geologist of 
the United Verde Copper Co., presented 
the report of the Committee on Mine 
Sampling and summarized it. 

Mr. Guy N. Bjorge, in discussing the 
report on Mine Sampling, pointed out 
that: “The systematic application of 
geology to ore hunting and prospecting 
is of comparatively recent date. Today 
geology is made use of in a measure, at 
least, at almost every mine, and it is 
quite generally conceded that intelligent 
geological study is an important pre- 
liminary to efficient sampling, is essential 
to the estimation of ore tonnages and to 
the appraisal of future possibilities. It 
is especially necessary before planning 
development and _ exploratory work. 
These statements apply more particularly 
to the irregular ore deposits in which 
exploration is one of the major prob- 
lems than to more uniform and regular 
deposits. The operator of a mine of the 
disseminated type with a large tonnage 
of positive ore can not have so great an 
interest in the application of geology to 
ore hunting, as the one who is working 
an irregular replacement deposit with 
positive ore representing a life of one, 
two, or three years. 

“The work of our committee up to the 
present time has been very largely that 
of collecting data as to present practice 
of the various mining operators. Its 
report offers some suggestions as to what 
the committee members regard as best 
practice. We hope that these will bring 
forth abundant discussion and criticism. 
There should be clear distinction between 
the regular routine work and that which 
is experimentation or research. The 
success of applied geology will depend 
on the intelligent application of available 
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information—the use of every tool—-in 
the search for ore. I believe that its 
application on a broader scale than of the 
present will be necessary in the ore hunt- 
ing of the future.” 

Reports also were presented on 
mechanical loading underground, mine 
timbering and drill steel. 

Mr. Fred Stone, of the General Elec- 
tric Company, read the annual report of 
Colonel W. R. Roberts, Chairman of the 
Coal Mining Branch, and Mr. Mitke 
presented his report for the Metal 
Branch. 

An informal meeting for the discussion 
of the mine timbering problem was held, 
and a progress report of the work of the 
Mining Standardization Correlating Com- 
mittee was read. 

The Fifth Standardization bulletin will 
be published shortly, when all of the 
discussions, recommendations and reports 
will be made available to the Mining 
Industry. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The Annual Banquet held in the 
Florentine Room of the Senator Hotel 
brought the Convention to a successful 
conclusion. 

Mr. J. W. S. Butler, a prominent 
Sacramento lawyer, was a happy selec- 
tion and performed the duties of Toast- 
master with brilliance and originality. 

The Hon. Albert Elkus, Mayor f 
Sacramento, sped the parting guests with 
kind words of appreciation. 

Particularly appropriate two-minute 
speeches were made by H. W. Seaman, 
retiring president of the organization; 
Pr. H. Foster Bain, Director of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines; the Hon. William Spry, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office; 
Bulkeley Wells, former President of the 
American Mining Congress; W. J. 
Loring, also formerly President of the 
Congress and Wigginton B. Creed, of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

On Saturday morning delegates were 
given opportunity to visit various mining 
properties on the Mother Lode, parties 
going to Grass Valley, Plymouth and 
Yuba, where the North Star Mine, the 
Plymouth, Argonaut and Carson Hill 


_ 


Carson Hill Gold Mines, Melones, California 


Mines were visited and where the largest 
gold dredge in America was seen in 
action. 


AUBURN TRIP 


The entire afternoon of October 2 
was given over to special entertainment 
by the little mining town of Auburn, 
which had been transformed for a day 
into the colorful mining camp that 
greeted the gold seekers seventy-five 
years ago. Practically the entire town 
and surrounding country donned the 
garb of the Days of ’49. 


The entertainment committee was par- 
ticularly successful in making the Au- 
burn celebration realistic. There was a 
reproduction of the old time gambling 
dens where roulette, chuck-a-luck, stud 
poker, high card and black-jack could be 
played. There also was a reproduction 
of a ’49 dance hall with a bar in one end 
of the room with barkeepers in pioneer 
regalia. Approximately four hundred 
delegates to the Convention attended this 
meeting and witnessed the parade, which 
in many ways was as realistic as the 
reproduction of the Days of ’49 put on 
by the Whiskerinos the first day of the 
Convention. 


Along the banks of the stream which 
runs through Auburn Ravine was shown 
almost every device known to the early 
gold miner. Individual miners along the 
creek manipulated pans, cradles and long 
tems. There was a _ reproduction of 
“China Camp” in which all of the 
workers were Chinese. Farther on down 
the ravine was erected a monitor busily 
at work washing away the side of a cliff. 
A one-stamp mill was in operation and 
all of the early-day methods of gold re- 
covery were demonstrated. There was 
also a reproduction of an Indian village 
where a tribe of real Indians performed 
a series of ritualistic dances. The 
demonstration was one of the most in- 
teresting of the Convention, and Auburn 
is to be congratulated on the faithfulness 
of the reproduction of her early history. 

An effigy was also placarded with the 
name of Simon Girty, an early-day sluice 
box robber, hanged for this crime in 
1849. 


A special train was provided for the 
trip to the Yuba Consolidated Gold 
Fields’ mammoth dredge at Marysville, 
where the guests were met with auto- 
mobiles and taken up the Yuba River to 
Hammonton, where the world’s largest 
gold dredging operations are under way. 
The visitors were taken through the 
Yuba No. 17 Dredge which since its con- 
struction in 1918 has handled 20,500,000 
cubie yards of gravel, and produced 
$6,315,000 worth of gold. Special 
arrangements were made all through the 
Mother Lode territory for the entertain- 
ment of the visitors, and those delegates 
who were fortunate enough to be able to 
make these side trips were most hos- 
pitably entertained and found them in- 
tensely interesting. 

The American Mining Congress wishes 
to express its keen appreciation of the 
courtesies extended its delegates in their 
trans-continental trip and particularly 
to California and the City of Sacramento, 
the Chamber of Commerce and the De- 
partment of Mines, and all those officials, 
City and State, who contributed so splen- 
didly to the welcome given the 27th An- 
nual Convention. 

The deliberations of the Convention 
are summarized by the Resolutions 
adopted, which are as follows: 


STABILIZATION NON-FER- 
ROUS METALS 


RESOLVED, That the President of the 
American Mining Congress be requested 
to appoint a special committee of five 
members to consider the subject of 
stabilization of the non-ferrous metal 
industry; that said special committee be 
authorized to confer with such organi- 
zations and individuals as it may find 
necessary or expedient to do in the dis- 
charge of its duties; and that said com- 
mittee shall report to the next annual 
convention of the American Mining 
Congress its recommendations for pro- 
cedure to stabilize said industry. 


GOVERNMENT PATERNALISM 


WHEREAS, In the development of our 
civilization the functions of government 
are properly employed to safeguard to 
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Plymouth Consolidated Gold Mines, Ltd., Amador County, California 


all the people their constitutional rights; 

WHEREAS, The functions of govern- 
ment are improperly employed if engaged 
in the ownership and operation of indus- 
try; 

WHEREAS, There is a dangerous 
tendency toward the shifting of economic 
problems from individual groups to the 
people as a whole by proposed federal, 
state and municipal ownership and oper- 
ation of industry; 

WHEREAS, This intrusion of political 
influence into industry is uneconomic 
and un-American; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the American Mining 
Congress in convention assembled, Octo- 
ber 3, 1924, that the relation of govern- 
ment to industry should be restricted to 
its proper limits of regulation and super- 
vision; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That all paternalistic 
proposals of governmental ownership 
and operation of industry should be 
opposed as fundamentally unsound and 
disastrous to our American institutions 
and ideals. 


CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the 
United States has submitted to the legis- 
latures of the various states for ratifica- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States empowering Con- 
gress to limit, regulate and prohibit the 
labor of all persons under eighteen years 
of age; and, 

WHEREAS, Such a proposal is un- 
American and an invasion of the rights 
of the states in dealing with their par- 
ticular problems; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress now in session at Sacra- 
mento, California, in its 27th Annual 
Convention is opposed to the ratification 
of the Twentieth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution of the United States 
of America. 


LAND PATENTS 


RESOLVED, That the President of the 
American Mining Congress be requested 
to appoint a special committee of three 
members to consider and report to the 
next annual convention of the American 
Mining Congress such changes in the 


laws as will facilitate patent of lands on 
which the mineral does not outcrop and 
which, under existing laws, are difficult 
or impossible to patent, although the 
lands are admittedly valuable for min- 
eral purposes. 


GEOLOGIC FOLIOS 


WHEREAS, There are instances of 
long and indefinite delay in the publica- 
tion of special geological folios, cover- 
ing important mining districts or 
mineral areas, and 

WHEREAS, The value of such publi- 
cations, in active districts, is lost to a 
great extent, unless promptly made 
available within a reasonable time after 
the geological studies upon which they 
are based have been completed; there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That we urge upon the 
Department of the Interior and_ its 
responsible bureaus and directors in 
charge the necessity of completing such 
special geological folios and reports cov- 
ering important mining districts or 
mineral areas, which have long been 
delayed; be it further 

RESOLVED, That representations be 
made by the American Mining Congress, 
to the Director of the Budget and the 
Congress, that in the interest of economy 
and efficiency the necessary funds be 
authorized and appropriated to complete 
such geologic folios and reports and make 
them available to mine operators. 


POTASH 


WHEREAS, American agriculture is 
now dependent on foreign sources for 
probably 90 percent of the potash used 
in fertilizers, and 

WHEREAS, Potash is not only a most 
essential but also under present condi- 
tions an expensive content of fertilizer, 
and 

WHEREAS, The prosperity of Ameri- 
can agriculture is increasingly dependent 
on a readily obtainable supply of such 
fertilizer material and the preservation 
of the fertility of the land is a matter 
of great public interest, and 

WHEREAS, Certain investigations by 
the Department of the Interior of the 


United States have indicated the exist- 
ence of large deposits of potash within 
the boundaries of our country, and 

WHEREAS, The ultimate develop- 
ment of the deposits would add to the 
mineral, agricultural and general wealth 
of the nation, and 

WHEREAS, A Bill, No. S-3047, is now 
before Congress authorizing investiga- 
tions by the United States Geological 
Survey to determine the location and 
extent of potash deposits in the United 
States; be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress in 27th Annual Convention 
assembled, at Sacramento, California, 
September 29th to October 4th, 1924, 
hereby unanimously approve the contents 
of said Bill No. S-3047, and urge its 
speedy p&ssage into law. 


WATER POWER DEVELOP- 
MENT 


WHEREAS, It is the desire of the 
American Mining Congress to reaffirm its 
position with regard to the development 
of the water powers of the United 
States on terms affording equal opportu- 
nity to all; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the resolution as 
introduced by the Southern Division of 
the American Mining Congress in con- 
vention assembled, October 14, 1922, and 
again September 28, 1923, be reaffirmed 
as follows: 

WHEREAS, The basic need for the 
development of individual industry is an 
adequate supply of power and increased 
transportation facilities; and 

WHEREAS, There exist in the United 
States potential water powers in proxim- 
ity to abundant supplies of raw materials, 
the development of which will facilitate 
transportation and bring together capital, 
transportation and power; and 

WHEREAS, These developments 
should go hand in hand; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress endorse the sound, economic 
policy of the development of our water 
powers, under such provisions of general 
law as will prevent monopoly and insure 
adequate power to communities and 
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industries which may be eco- 
nomically served therefrom 
and developed thereby. 


GOLD RELIEF 


RESOLVED, That it is the 
opinion of the American Min- 
ing Congress in the convention 
assembled at Sacramento, this 
third day of October, 1924, that 
constructive aid is necessary to 
rehabilitate the gold mining 
industry. 

RESOLVED, That a permanent com- 
mittee be appointed by this convention to 
consider and to prepare, and to present 
to Congress a measure or measures 
designed to bring about relief for the 
American Gold Mining Industry. 


OIL SHALE 


WHEREAS, The United States Navy 
is in need of an adequate supply of oil 
for its warships in time of peace and a 
certain and dependable supply in time of 
war, and 

WHEREAS, The Government has with- 
drawn from entry a Naval Reserve of 
45,000 acres of oil shale land in Colorado 
for this purpose, and 

WHEREAS, Such a reserve is useless 
unless developed sufficiently to at least 
indicate the method of procedure in time 
of need, and 

WHEREAS, Senator Lawrence C. 
Phipps of Colorado has introduced a bill 
in Congress, which has passed the House 
and is now pending in the Senate, which 
provides for an appropriation of $90,000 
for the purpose of erecting an experi- 
mental plant on the Naval Reserve in 
Colorado, and 

WHEREAS, We, the members of the 
American Mining Congress assembled in 
Sacramento believe that the passage of 
this bill will be in harmony with the 
general policy of conservation and the 
sound and common sense development of 
our natural resources and will provide 
our Navy with its supply of fuel oil in 
time of war; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress heartily favors the passage 
of this bill, and urges upon Congress its 
enactment at the coming session; be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That the executive offi- 
cers of the American Mining Congress 
be instructed to render all possible assist- 
ance to Senator Phipps in securing the 
passage of this measure. 


ALASKA GOVERNMENT 


WHEREAS, The Territory of Alaska 
is a land of immense natural resources 
which has already yielded over one 
billion dollars, and is capable of growing 
into a great and populous state, and 
WHEREAS, The administration of 
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the affairs of the Territory, and the 
authority to legislate on most matters 
pertaining to its welfare, is now retained 
in Washington by thirty-eight Federal 
Bureaus with conflicting powers, and its 
people are denied the usual right of self- 
government accorded to other commu- 
nities under the American flag, and 

WHEREAS, The census of 1920 shows 
that the Territory lost over 30 percent 
of its white population in the previous 
decade, and statistics for subsequent 
years show that the Territory is still 
losing instead of gaining population, and 

WHEREAS, An excellent system of 
local self-government has been estab- 
lished for each of the island territories 
belonging to the United States, namely: 
the Philippines, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, 
and those territories are thriving and 
prosperous under such form of govern- 
ment, now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That it is the sense of 
the American Mining Congress, that a 
comprehensive system of local self- 
government should be established in 
Alaska similar to and with powers 
equally as broad as that established in 
the island territories. 


DESTRUCTION GOLD COIN 


RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress hereby records itself as 
recommending the enactment by Con- 
gress and the rigid enforcement by the 
proper authorities of measures having 
for their object the prevention of 
defacement, melting or destruction of 
gold coins of the United States. 


MINERAL TARIFFS 


WHEREAS, The Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act now in effect more adequately 
provides proper protection for American 
mineral industry by recognizing the 
principle of protection for mineral 
products of the United States as finished 
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products of the mining indus- 
try, even though they be the 
raw material in succeeding 
stages of industry, and 

WHEREAS, This protection 
so provided has made for the 
development and_ continuous 
operation of our mineral re- 
sources, which is of value not 
only to the mining industry, 
but to the public welfare; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That these 
principles of tariff protection as so pro- 
vided have the endorsement of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress in convention as- 
sembled at Sacramento, California, 
September 29th to October 4th, 1924; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That the principles so 
manifested in the enactment of this law 
be supported both in the enactment of 
future tariff law and in the interpreta- 
tion of existing tariff law. 


ROADS AND TRAILS IN 
ALASKA 


WHEREAS, Alaska does not receive 
any of the benefit of the Federal Aid 
Highway Law which extends to every 
state in the Union and also to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, and 

WHEREAS, The people of Alaska 
yield the highest per capita production 
of any state or territory, and pay thereon 
to the Federal Government every tax 
that is paid by the people of the states, 
including customs tariffs, income taxes, 
corporation taxes, stamp taxes and 
every other Federal charge, and 

WHEREAS, The extension of roads 
and trails is the prime need of Alaska, 
especially for the development of its 
mineral resources, 

RESOLVED, That the Federal Aid 
Highway Act and its benefits should be 
extended to Alaska on the basis of one- 
half its actual area but otherwise accord- 
ing to its terms. 


HIGH-GRADING 


WHEREAS, The practice of “high- 
grading,” is one of the most harmful, and 
at the same time one of the most difficult 
for the operators of metal mines to pre- 
vent; and 

WHEREAS, The ore so obtained can 
be very effectively disguised in various 
ways, making it most difficult of identifi- 
cation by the rightful owners even if 
recovered; and 


WHEREAS, The most effective means 
of combatting this practice up to the 
present time has been found to be the 
Colorado Statute with its requirement 
that all purchasers of ores, concentrates 
or bullion shall install and maintain a 
complete record of the source of all such 
purchases, which record shall at all times 
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be open to the inspection of the properly 
constituted authorities, and 


WHEREAS, This effort to eliminate 
the market for the disposal of the ores 
and metals so obtained could be greatly 
strengthened if similar statutes were on 
the books of all other states where high- 
grade ore is produced, and also all other 
states containing any type of enterprise 
which may be a possible market for the 
disposal of such ores and metals; there- 
fore 


RESOLVED, By the American Mining 
Congress in convention assembled, that 
its directors be authorized and directed 
to present to the governors and the legis- 
latures of the states above designated 
copies of the Colorado statute in ques- 
tion, and to urge that similar legislation 
be passed. 


SILVER 


WHEREAS, The American Silver Pro- 
ducers recently formed an association at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to advance the 
welfare of their industry, and 


WHEREAS, The welfare of the Amer- 
ican Silver Mining Industry is and has 
always been a subject of chief concern 
to the American Mining Congress, and 


WHEREAS, The American Mining 
Congress stands and has always stood 
ready to support all well-directed efforts 
to protect and promote the interests of 
the mineral industry and all _ its 
branches; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress hereby tenders its full co- 
operation and support to the Silver 
Producers’ Association, with the assur- 
ance that said Silver Producers’ Associa- 
tion may at all times rely upon the 
American Mining Congress for such 
assistance as it may be able to render in 
the accomplishment of the purposes of 
said Association. 
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PITTMAN ACT 


WHEREAS, Sustained and effective 
efforts have been put forth by the United 
States Senate Commission of Gold and 
Silver Inquiry, by several Senators and 
Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States and by other individuals 
and organizations to require completion 
of repurchases of silver under the Pitt- 
man Act in accordance with what we be- 
lieve to be the clear intent and meaning 
of the provisions of said Act, and 


WHEREAS, We believe the provisions 
of said Act have not been properly ad- 
ministered with reference to repurchases 
of silver thereunder and that in conse- 
quence thereof American silver producers 
have sustained a substantial financial 
loss; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress commend the efforts of the 
United States Senate Commission of 
Gold and Silver Inquiry and others that 
have undertaken to compel compliance 
with what we regard as the correct and 
clear meaning of said Pittman Act and 
to accomplish such additional repurchases 
of domestic silver as will make the total 
amount repurchased equal to the 
amounts sold and resold from the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 


STATE MINING ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


WHEREAS, The metal mining indus- 
try of the western states has steadily 
declined in production largely because of 
disturbed conditions created by the world 
war, and 


WHEREAS, The number of men em- 
ployed in the metal mining industries of 
the West has declined from 284,621 men 
in the year 1917 to 131,394 men in the 
year 1921, the last year for which we 
have complete statistics, and said condi- 
tions still prevail, and 
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WHEREAS, This continued decrease 
of metal production will shortly be 
manifested in a lack of those industrial 
minerals which are needed for the 
Nation’s industries, and 


WHEREAS, Those mineral resources 
can be more readily developed and pro- 
duction greatly increased by the co- 
ordination of all branches of the mining 
industry thereby increasing the employ- 
ment of labor, development of local mar- 
kets for the product of the farms, in- 
creasing the amount of property avail- 
able for taxation and in every way 
stimulating the West, therefore be it 


RESOLVED by the American Mining 
Congress in 27th Annual Convention as- 
sembled at Sacramento, September 29 
to October 4, 1924, That they favor and 
approve the reorganization of those state 
agencies created for service to the vari- 
ous branches of the mining industry in 
the several states that such agencies 
shall where needed be organized as a 
State Department of Mines and Minerals 
placing under one general head the 
various services which are required for 
the stimulation and better development 
of the mining industry in each of the 
several states. 


RATIFICATION 


BE IT RESOLVED: By the members 
of the American Mining Congress, that 
we hereby fully ratify and approve all 
the acts and proceedings of the officers, 
directors and committees of the Congress 
in the conduct and administration of its 
affairs and business during the preceding 
year, and extend to them our hearty 
thanks and appreciation of their devotion 
to our interests. 


TAXATION—STAMP TAX 


WHEREAS, The stamp tax on stock 
of any par value is now computed on 
such par value, and is therefore the same 
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on the speculative shares of a develop- 
ment company as on the shares of the 
richest corporation whose surplus may be 
several times its capital, while as to no- 
par value shares the stamp tax is com- 
puted on the actual value, but is so ad- 
justed as to be grossly unfair and 
oppressive on no-par value shares of 
small actual value which in some cases 
are thus taxed one hundred times as 
much for transfer as par value shares 
worth many times their par value, and 

WHEREAS, The stamp tax is a special 
tribute exacted from stockholders of cor- 
porations, justified only by the existence 
at the time of similar taxes which were 
repealed at the last session of Congress, 
and the stamp tax should also be re- 
pealed, it is therefore 

RESOLVED, That the law fixing a 
stamp tax on stock certificates should be 
immediately repealed. 


CAPITAL STOCK TAX 


WHEREAS, The Capital Stock Tax is 
strictly a war tax, which is wholly un- 
justified in times of peace, and is unfair 
to all who invest in corporation stock, 
‘and is especially unjust and burdensome 
to development companies and their 
stockholders who are thus taxed for the 
privilege of risking their money in de- 
velopment enterprise, 

RESOLVED, That the Capital Stock 
Tax should be immediately repealed. 


SSURTAX RATES 


RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress urgently recommends that 
the surtax rates on individual incomes 
be reduced to the extent justified by 
economic conditions in order to stimulate 
the investment of capital in mining and 
other productive enterprises; that the 
highly technical and extremely compli- 
cated provisions of the Federal revenue 
law be simplified in order that deter- 
mination of tax liability will be less 
dilatory and uncertain and to reduce the 
difficulties and enormous expense of ad- 
ministration as well as the excessive cost 
to taxpayers of complying with the law; 
that the Treasury Department and the 
Committees of Congress be urged to seek 
the assistance of the tax committee of 
national industrial organizations in 
working out a satisfactory system of 
Federal revenue administration, because 
these organizations represent the tax- 
payers who are subject to Federal income 
taxes and who bear the cost of main- 
taining the Federal Government. 

And that the attention of the Federal 
authorities be called to the desirability 
of allowing companies and _ individual 
owners the maximum opportunity to pre- 
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sent the facts of their cases before the 
Board of Tax Appeals through engineer- 
ing as well as legal and accounting ex- 
perts. 


INCOME TAX 
(Special Committee) 

RESOLVED, That the General Tax 
Committee of the American Mining Con- 
gress be authcrized to create a special 
sub-committee to study the administra- 
tive practice and rulings of the income 
tax unit of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in relation to income taxation 
of the coal industry, and to make avail- 
able to the coal industry the results of 
this study for the purpose of securing 
uniformity and justice in the solution of 
income tax problems that are common to 
the coal operators. 


SPECIAL TRAIN ENTERTAIN- 
MENT (Appreciation) 


RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress directs the Secretary to 
express by letter its appreciation and 
thanks for the courtesies and hospitality 
extended by the local committees in 
Denver, Golden, Colorado Springs, 
Cripple Creek, Leadville, Salt Lake City, 
the operating executives of the Utah 
Copper Company and of the mines at 
Cripple Creek and Leadville; also, to the 
staff members of the American Mining 
Congress who had charge of the details 
of the special train accommodations for 
the delegates on the westward trip to 
attend this convention. 


APPRECIATION 


RESOLVED, That the members of the 
American Mining Congress and delegates 
attending the 27th Annual Convention 
do hereby express their great apprecia- 
tion of the cordial hospitality of the 
State of California, the city of Sacra- 
mento, the city of Auburn, and all other 
communities in the Mother Lode district, 
and throughout central and northern 
California, which have so generously co- 
operated in carrying out the plans for 
this convention and contributed so 
largely to its great success, and be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress express particular thanks 
to Governor Richardson and the other 
State Officials for manifold courtesies 


Other addresses delivered at 
| the Convention will appear | 
_ in later issues of the Mining — 
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and to the State of California for the 
use of the beautiful State Capitol and 
for the use of the State grounds for the 
lodgment of the Exposition Arena. Be 
it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress also express its hearty ap- 
preciation of the splendid addresses de- 
livered at this Convention by each and 
all of the able speakers who so cheerfully 
contributed both time and talent at con- 
siderable personal expense and sacrifice 
of time. Be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress express its great debt of 
credit to the city of Sacramento for its 
generous and warm-hearted hospitality ; 
and to the Sacramento Chamber of Com- 
merce and especially to the Department 
of Mines and Mining of this Chamber— 
a Departmeat, which in a short space of 
a year has built up so widespread an 
interest, so effective a coordination of 
efforts of the mining men to maintain 
the further development of this great 
industry. And be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress express especial thanks to 
C. E. Jarvis, President of the Department 
of Mines at the Sacramento Chamber of 
Commerce, whose thoughtful judgment 
has aided so greatly in the carrying out 
of the plans for this convention, and to 
C. B. Bills, vice-president of the De- 
partment of Mines, who has worked so 
effectviely in carrying out the arrange- 
ment for the convenience and entertain- 
ment of the delegates; and to Bert F. 
Hews, Manager of the Department of 
Mines, who has carried on such a large 
publicity in behalf of this convention and 
to W. E. Camp for the careful work 
which he did in connection of the elec- 
trical lighting for the Exposition on the 
grounds of the Capitol and to all of the 
other members of the Department of 
Mines and Mining; and to W. J. Gorm- 
ley, Chairman of the Banquet Committee 
and to Al Goddard, Chairman of the 
Convention Tours. 

The American Mining Congress ex- 
presses its appreciation and thanks to 
the Whiskerinos for their marvelous en- 
tertainment and cooperation. . 

The American Mining Congress ex- 
presses thanks to Frank Killiam, Super- 
intendent of the State Capitol Building 
and grounds, and to all of his assistants, 
who by their thoughtful care and atten- 
tion to every detail have contributed so 
much to the delegates. Be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress express a particular appre- 
ciation of the generous treatment by the 
repiesentatives of the following papers 
who have worked so faithfully to present 
to the general public the addresses and 
discussions presented at this convention: 
Sacramento Bee, Sacramento Union, 
Sacramento Star, San Francisco Chron- 
icle and San Francisco Examiner. 
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STABILIZING THE MINING INDUSTRY* 


Lack Of Stability Of The Mining Industry Is A Cause For Many Of Its Present 
Problems—This Article Outlines What May Be Done To Change The Situation And 
Eliminate The Periods Of Peaks And Depressions 


toward the equalizing of production 

and consumption. It aims for uni- 
formity of market conditions, metal 
prices and production costs. It can be 
accomplished by mutual agreement 
within the industry and through gov- 
ernmental cooperation. 


G in mining tends 


The history of mining is one of peaks 
and depressions, with no stability but 
with fair average prices over a period of 
years. Lack of permanence in the metal 
industry has a serious effect on the in- 
dustry, and since prices are governed by 
supply and demand, efforts should there- 
fore be made to systematically adjust 
one to the other. 

Stability is beneficial, not only to the 
owners of an industry but to the em- 
ployes and the public as well. .It is of 
general benefit for an industry to have 
a uniform volume of business, with con- 
servative growth and fair prices at all 
times, rather than the frequent and 
damaging peaks and depressions. 

Mining and agriculture are recognized 
as the two basic industries of the coun- 
try. The United States occupies a posi- 
tion of preeminence in the production 
and manufacture of metals. This 
thought should particularly be borne in 
mind in looking toward the future, con- 
sidering copper operations as well as 
other things, since in the manufacture 
of metals we should maintain this pre- 
eminence. This production has con- 
tributed largely to the prosperity and 
prestige of the country, places us in an 
enviable position in time of war, and is 
not possible under existing conditions. 

In attempting to analyze these con- 
ditions we can at best only generalize 
and consider the industry as a whole. 
Individual mines have their specific prob- 
lems which they personally must solve. 
Also, some of the metals have individual 
problems which do not apply to the in- 
dustry as a whole. However, it should 
be the spirit of the mining world to 
cooperate in the solution of the general 
problems, not only of all metals but of 
all industries, for a mutual relationship 
exists between all of them, and by help- 
ing one another they also help them- 
selves. 

The present depression in mining is 
caused: First, by over-production and 
unsystematic marketing of metals; 
second, by lack of governmental coopera- 
tion; and last, by an unwillingness on 


*Delivered to Twenty-seventh Annual Conven- 
tion. The American Mining Congress. 
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the part of some of the mining com- 
panies to curtail production. 

High surtax rates and mine taxation 
when indefinite or unfair, as they are 
now, are contributing causes. In con- 
nection with taxation and that statement, 
I might make the digression that if 
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Henry Ford’s plant, which was in 1922 
taxed on a basis of $125,000,000, if that 
investment were in a mine in the State 
of Arizona, under our basis of taxation 
he would be taxed on a basis of $625,- 
000,000 for the same organization. 

The last peak was reached during the 
World War, since which time the indus- 
try has suffered severely. The war de- 
mand for metals exceeded the supply, 
and the result was inflated prices. A 
similar condition prevailed in all other 
industries. Wages had to keep pace with 
the mounting cost of living, and all items 
entering into the cost of production in- 
creased. The mining companies were 
encouraged by the Government to in- 


There is no doubt that the future 
of this country requires an ample 
supply of metals, and there is no 
doubt that these requirements can- 
not possibly be met unless govern- 
mental cooperation is given to the 
mining industry. Both labor and 
capital are becoming prejudiced 
against this industry, and unless 
those of us who are genuinely inter- 
ested come to the rescue, this coun- 
try will lose the prominent position 
it holds in metal mining. 


crease production to a maximum. This 
required greater plant capacities and 
larger ore reserves, necessitated by the 
demands of the Government, which 
automatically increased the investment 
and overhead expense. 

Following the war, prices and demand 
slumped to such an extent that the 
values of some metals have continued 
below the pre-war average, while the 
cost of living, labor, supplies, equipment, 
taxes and the other large items entering 
into the cost of production are ap- 
proximately 33 percent above pre-war 
prices. Improved mining and metal- 
lurgical methods have contributed to 
some extent in meeting this increased 
cost. 

The natural growth of the country and 
the development of new uses for the 
metals will eventually provide a market 
for the enlarged plant capacities, but 
metal prices in the meantime are so low 
that many of the mines are depleting 
their ore reserves at returns which do 
not warrant operating. This condition 
could be relieved somewhat by closing 
down the high-cost mines, but it is the 
experience of those operating these 
mines that they lose less money by con- 
tinuing production than by closing. 
Many of the nonferrous mines were 
forced to close in 1921 on account of the 
large surplus of metals and adverse mar- 
ket conditions. The expense of main- 
taining underground workings and 
surface plants was so high, the difficul- 
ties of reorganizing were so great, and 
the hardships suffered by the. workmen 
and the public were so severe that the 
mines should not be closed again except 
as a last resort. 

The common sense procedure in the 
case of excess production is curtailment 
in accordance with demand. To be 
effective, such curtailment should include 
the low as well as the high cost mining 
productions, and it must not be used as 
a means to increase prices beyond a rea- 
sonable figure. Metal prices, even in a 
restricted market, should be on a basis 
that will permit medium-cost producers 
to receive returns commensurate with 
the investment, and such returns should 
be attractive to capital in the develop- 
ment of new mines. The ideal condition 
for the metal market is just prices with 
normal demand and costs. It should be 
permissible for producers to collectively 
curtail when the market warrants. Such 
a policy is now considered illegal. Cur- 
tailment should not be permissible if for 
the sole purpose of increasing prices to 
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restraining trade. There is no criticism 
of the Government so far as the general 
policy of protecting the public is con- 
cerned; in fact, such a policy is com- 
mendable. There should be, however, a 
definite determination as to just what 
an industry can and cannot do in the 
matter of curtailment, and this determi- 
nation should be based on the mutual 
needs of the producer and the consumer. 
Consideration should also be given to the 
mine employes and to the public they 
serve. 

The wonderful mineral resources of 
this country were developed under a 
policy of “hands off” so far as the Gov- 
ernment was concerned. All industries 
should be subject to a certain amount 
of governmental regulation, but this 
supervision should be constructive. Its 
purpose should be that of protecting the 
American public, but without hampering 
the industry. It is believed that the 
present policy has gone too far; that it 
has reached the stage of governmental 
interference, and if continued it will 
destroy the American mining industry. 

The mineral resources should be con- 
served for profitable operation; other- 
wise there will be but little inducement 
for finding new mines to replace those 
that become depleted. A country pros- 
pers as its industries prosper, and that 
which affects the industrial prosperity of 
a country likewise affects the prosperity 
of its people. It is, therefore, obvious 
that governmental interference with the 
mining industry is affecting the pros- 
perity of the entire country, and it is 
also obvious that the low metal prices 
which the consumer now enjoys are 
temporary. We certainly hope they are 
temporary! The foreign consumer is the 
principal beneficiary of the demoralized 
condition of the mining industry. The 
mines are being exploited largely for 
their benefit and to our detriment. 

Some of the low-cost profitable mines 
are unwilling to curtail on account of the 
consequent increase in production costs 
and for fear of violating federal laws. 
There is no doubt that a systematic pol- 
icy of curtailment would increase prices 
to an extent that the net profit for the 
low-cost mines would be as large on a 
curtailed basis as on a larger production 
with a lower price. This policy would 
also permit the higher-cost properties to 
operate at a profit. 

The merging of individual mines into 
large units offers a possible means of 
stabilizing the industry, but this also has 
its disadvantages, and mines should not 
be forced to merge in order to exist. 

The method of valuing mines for fed- 
eral, and in some cases for state, taxa- 
tion, is indefinite and contributes to con- 
fusion for all operators. 

For depletion purposes, mines should 
first be classified in accordance with the 
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the extent of removing competition and 


type and life of the deposit or lode and 
definite factors used in figuring the val- 
uation. This classification might include, 
first, low-grade deposits that are not 
commercial unless developed to the ex- 
tent that large ore reserves are assured; 
second, vein mines with an apparent per- 
sistence of the ore occurrence at depth 


The present depression in mining 
is caused —first, by over-production 
and unsystematic marketing of 
metals; second, by lack of govern- 
mental cooperation; and last by an 
unwillingness on the part of some 
of the mining companies to curtail 
production. 


but where ground conditions and the cost 
of development work (from a standpoint 
of investment) do not warrant the block- 
ing out of large ore reserves; and lastly, 
short-life properties where the ore re- 
serves have been definitely determined 
and where the prospect of finding addi- 
tional ore is doubtful. 

It is quite obvious that mines of such 
varying classifications cannot be valued 
by the same determination of physical 
valuation. 

The complex problem of mine valua- 
tions’ might be equitably solved if the 
Treasury Department would appoint a 
commission of able, conscientious and 
independent engineers to classify the 
mines of the country and to assist the 
department in developing factors there- 
for. 

The high surtax rate also tends to 
discourage operating, and unless the in- 
dustry receives governmental coopera- 
tion, mining in this country will soon be 
on the decline. The industry seeks no 
favors. It asks and is entitled to the 
same consideration afforded agriculture, 
the other large basic industry. 

Mines are a wasting asset, and, while 
production now exceeds demand, this con- 
dition will soon change and new mines 
must be found to replace those that be- 
come depleted; otherwise, this country 


will be dependent on foreign production 


for a part of its metal. Most of the 
present-day mines were discovered from 
surface showings, and these discoveries 
are becoming few and far between. It 
is, of course, possible that new methods 
may be found for discovering mines or 
that substitutes may be found for the 
metals. 

Statistics show that one profitable 
mine is developed from 22,000 locations. 
The ownership of most mines has 
changed several times and large amounts 
of money expended over a period of years 
before the properties were acquired by 
interests capable of proving their worth. 
On account of the large percentage of 
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unprofitable mines, and by reason of the 
large expenditures of time and money 
required to develop a successful mine, it 
is quite obvious that mining is not attrac- 
tive unless the owners, when successful, 
receive adequate return on the money ex- 
pended. Under present conditions, capi- 
tal is not interested in finding and de- 
veloping new mines. This would not be 
the case if surtax rates were reduced to 
a common-sense basis and if the Govern- 
ment would cooperate with the industry 
not only in permitting an orderly cur- 
tailment when necessary but in the en- 
couragement of such a policy. 

The continual depressions in the in- 
dustry are also causing the better class 
of labor to seek other vocations. We 
have had a very good illustration of that 
in our copper industry in Arizona during 
the last few years. Wage reductions, 
radical curtailments, and shut-downs 
break the morale of the workmen, their 
families, and the merchants, with the 
result that they never feel settled and 
leave at the first opportunity. 

There is no doubt that the future of 
this country requires an ample supply of 
metals, and there is no doubt that these 
requirements cannot possibly be met un- 
less governmental cooperation is given to 
the mining industry. Both labor and 
capital are becoming prejudiced against 
this industry, and unless those of us who 
are genuinely interested come to the 
rescue, this country will lose the promi- 
nent position it holds in metal mining. 

The American Mining Congress has 
already rendered valuable service to the 
industry. Much, however, remains to be 
done. Let us all get behind this move- 
ment. Let us impress upon the Govern- 
ment, the public, and all concerned what 
the industry means to this country and 
what is needed to get it firmly and per- 
manently back on its feet. The accom- 
plishment of this is the major task of the 
Mining Congress. 


GRAPHITE 
ores Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that according to reports for 
the biennial census of manufactures, 
1923, the establishments engaged prima- 
rily in the manufacture of graphite in 
that year reported products valued at 
$2,184,609, an increase of 49.9 percent as 
compared with $1,456,864 in 1921, the 

last preceding census year. 

In addition, graphite is manufactured 
to some extent as a secondary product by 
establishments engaged primarily in 
other industries. The value of the 
graphite thus produced outside the in- 
dustry proper in 1921 was $141,911, an 
amount equal to 9.7 percent of the total 
value of products reported for the indus- 
try as classified. The corresponding 


value for 1923 has not yet been ascer- 
tained but will be shown in the final re- 
ports of the present census. 


WHAT THE COAL INDUSTRY NEEDS* 


Mr. Hutchinson Sums Up The Needs Of The Coal Industry And Disagrees With Many 
Of The Things That Have Been Advocated For The Betterment Of Conditions In The 


HE National Coal Association, of 
| which I have the honor io be 
President, is the nation-wide asso- 
ciation of bituminous operators. The 
anthracite industry is absolutely separate 
and distinct. The National Coal Asso- 
ciation has nothing to do with wages, 
trade agreements, or labor disputes. it 
is composed of both union and non- 
union operators. Its aim is to 
work for the best interests of the 
industry and to present the indus- 
try in its true light before the 
public. 

Now I have told you the why 
and wherefore of the National Coal 
Association. What are the needs 
of the industry it stands for? The 
only need of the industry today is 
to be let alone to work out its own 
salvation. I might stop right here 
because what I am going to say 
from now on is merely enlarge- 
ment. Overdevelopment, coupled 
with a somewhat depressed indus- 
trial situation, is usually given as 
the reason there are so many idle 
coal miners today. There is over- 
development for normal needs, of 
course, caused by the unprece- 
dented demand for coal during the 
war. Those mines that are today 
working the greatest percentage of 
full time are naturally those which 
can produce coal at the lowest cost. 

It is often said that stabilizing 
production is the great need of the 
coal industry. By that is meant, I 
suppose, that the consumer shall 
buy an equal amount of coal each 
month. I do not believe that such 
a plan is practicable. There is no ° 
power to compel the consumer to 
buy coal when he thinks he does 
not need it. Lack of storage space, 
uncertainty as to the future of his 
business, and consequently of his 
needs, will always be governing 
factors in his mind. Some advo- 
cate regular production and storage at 
the source of supply; anyone who is 
at all familiar with bituminous coal 
production knows that this is utterly im- 
practicable for physical reasons at many 
mines, for the reason that they are gen- 
erally situated in narrow mountain 
ravines where storage space is not avail- 
able. Furthermore, there is the cost of 
rehandling with a certain amount of loss 
in volume and the interest on the money 
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which has been advanecd by the pro- 
ducer. Can the producer be forced to 
mine coal if he does not feel that he will 
receive a reasonable return for his out- 
lay? Those who advocate storage of coal 
at the source of supply in order to pro- 
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vide against a possible shortage during 
strikes or severe weather apparently 
forget that shortages have been largely 
caused by lack of transportation fac‘li- 
ties. 

Taking it by and large over the ‘ong 
period of years since bituminous coal was 
first mined the consumer has been able te 
buy coal at the pit mouth at a reasonable 
price. Private ownership and compe- 
tition have effected this. Will Govern- 
ment regulation do any better? I chal- 
lenge the advocates of any form of 
paternalism to prove their case. The 
solution of the needs of the bituminous 
coal industry today is an economic solu- 
tion. Attempts to stabilize production or 
consumption are futile. The industry, as 


well as all other industries, cannot and 
hould not attempt to support more men 
than are needed to meet the demand in 
normal times, or to put it another way, 
than what the market will absorb. I am 
perfectly aware that I have told you 
nothing new, I do not think there is any- 
thing new to tell you. There are certain 
hard facts old as mankind which must be 
.ecognized. The bituminous coal 
industry is up against them and it 
must work out its own salvation; 
that is the same thing as saying 
that the solution is economic, and 
it applies to all other industries. 


ARCTIC COAL 


—— bituminous coal de- 

posits in Ellesmere Land, in the 
Arctic region, less than 9-degrees 
from the North Pole, are reported 
by Capt. D. B. MacMillan, the ex- 
plorer, who has returned from a 
15-month expedition into the Far 
North. Coal 25 feet thick was 
found near Eureka Sound. 

The location of the deposits, 
however, gave little hope that they 
could be brought in soon to aug- 
ment the world’s supply, for they 
are only a few hundred miles from 
the North Pole and 800 miles 
beyond reach of any transportation 
system excepting bog sledges. 

MacMillan’s discovery is further 
corroboration of the theory of 
scientists that the Arctic regions 
contain the great coal deposits 
upon which the world eventually 
must depend. It sustains the evi- 
dence found in the vast fields of 
Siberia and in northern Alaska. 

Inaccessibility of the new de- 
posits to transportation is believed 
at present an insurmountable obstacle to 
their development. 


BLAST FURNACE GASES 

More than a thousand gas samples 
have been taken from the interior of a 
commercial blast-furnace shaft during 
the past year by engineers who are mak- 
ing a study of commercial blast-furnace 
practice for the Bureau of Mines. These 
data have been studied, and a report of 
the results will be issued at an early 
date. A similar investigation will be 
conducted by the bureau at another com- 
mercial blast furnace in the future. 
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NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF MINES AND MINE EQUIPMENT 


First Specialized Mine Equipment Exhibit Held On Pacific Coast Featured Con- 
Of Western Minerals Largest Ever Assembled 


vention—Display 


HE National Exposition of Mines 

| and Mine Equipment—the first 

specialized mine equipment exhibit 

ever held on the Pacific Coast—proved 

to be one of the real features of the 27th 

Annual Convention of the American 
Minning Congress in Sacramento. 

Through the courtesy of the State of 
California a special exposition arena was 
erected just opposite the State Capitol 
where the Convention sessions were held, 
thereby giving to the delegates a con- 
venient opportunity to inspect the dis- 
plays. The arena itself covered 25,000 
square feet of floor area. A substantial 
floor was laid and this floor was covered 
by tents supplied by the J. L. Stewart 
Manufacturing Company of San Fran- 
cisco. The exposition arena was in the 
form of a cross with a total length of 210 
feet in one direction and 174 in the other. 
This arrangement centralized the ex- 
hibits and added much to the effective- 
ness of the display. The booth fixtures 
and the interior decorations of the tents 
were attractive and the entire exposition 
made an interesting and handsome dis- 
play. 

The most distinctive feature of the ex- 
position at Sacramento was the display 
of the mineral resources of the Western 
mining states. This display, which was 
secured through the active cooperation 
of the California State Mining Bureau 
and the Department of Mines and Min- 
ing of the Sacramento Chamber of Com- 
merce, was undoubtedly the largest and 
most comprehensive display of the min- 
eral resources of the Western states 
which has ever been assembled. It in- 
cluded attractive exhibits from British 
Columbia under the supervision of the 
British Columbia Department of Mines 
and Mining; from Oregon, due to the 
courtesy of P. E. Woodin of Medford; of 
Nevada, thanks to the kindness of the 
Mackay School of Mines; of Colorado, 
through the cooperation of the Colorado 
School of Mines, and of California, 
thanks to the interest shown by the dif- 
ferent counties interested in mining de- 
velopments and to the activity of the 
California State Mining Bureau and the 
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Department of Mines of the Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In addition to the mineral displays in 
the exposition arena there was approxi- 
mately three hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of free gold and gold ores placed on 
exhibit in specially constructed safes in 
the State Capitol. This display of gold 
was the largest and finest display of this 
character which has ever been assem- 
bled and it included the very choicest 
specimens of California and Western 
gold production from all of the different 
mining, districts. In fact, some of the 
gold on display in the State Capitol was 
the result of recent discoveries and was 
brought directly from the mines to the 
exhibit. This was notably true of the 
splendid collection of gold from Siskiyou 
and Shasta counties in California, as 
well as from other districts, including 
Tuolumne and Calaveras. 

Under the supervision of Walter 
Bradley of the California State Mining 
Bureau this gold display was handsomely 
shown: Each of the safes was lined with 


Part of the Display of Free Gold and 
Gold Ores, the Largest Of Its Kind Ever 
Assembled 


black velvet with a direct illumination 
of electric lights in the safe creating an 
unusually spectacular effect. Every 
delegate attending the Convention was 
interested and impressed by this wonder- 
ful exhibit of Pacific Coast gold re- 
sources, and it was a real feature of the 
entire Convention. 

The mineral exhibits in the exposition 
arena included displays from the differ- 
ent mining districts already mentioned, 
together with exhibits by seventeen dif- 
ferent California counties. The county 
displays included’ Siskiyou, Trinity, 
Shasta, Butte, Eldorado, Amador, Cala- 
veras, Tuolumne, Sierra, Kern, San 
Bernardino, San Diego, which included 
some specimens from Imperial County, 
Riverside, San Luis Obispo, Lake and 
Napa. 

The entire central plaza of the expo- 
sition arena where the arms of the cross 
met was devoted to the display of min- 
eral resources. The entire mineral ex- 
hibit was worked out under the direction 
of Lloyd Root, California State Mineral- 
ogist, and Walter Bradley, Assistant 
State Mineralogist, making an extremely 
effective and interesting display. The 
center of the exhibit was devoted to the 
minerals of California, and surrounding 
this display were the exhibits from 
Oregon, British Columbia, from Nevada, 
and from the several counties. Every 
type of mineral produced or found on the 
Facific Coast was exhibited, including 
the whole range of precious metals— 
gold and silver; base metals—copper, 
lead, zinc; coal, iron ores, maganese and 
magnesite; structural materials, includ- 
ing many different varieties of clays, as- 
bestos, etc. To the Eastern visitor the 
immense variety of mineral resources on 
the Pacific Coast was amazing and the 
display was so well worked out that it 
was easy to follow through and analyze 
the results of the different districts and 
counties. Each of the participating ex- 
hibitors should be highly complimented 
for the effective displays made and for 
the painstaking care which was taken in 
working out the arrangements. 

The most extensive and in many ways 
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the most attractive single county exhibit 
was that of Calaveras, which occupied an 
area at the rear of the exposition arena 
30 by 40 feet. Mr. John Seip, Secretary 
of the Calaveras County Department of 
Mines and Mining, and his associates, 
have developed some exceedingly in- 
teresting and novel ways of showing 
the mineral resources of this coun- 
try and they attracted the greatest 
interest and attention. 

The display from San Diego 
County worked out under the super- 
vision of H. R. Jackson, of the San 
Diego Chamber of Commerce, was 
also an extremely comprehensive 
and interesting exhibit of the vast 
variety of mineral resources in that 


county. 
The Colorado display 
was principally of oil 


shale and its possibilities. 
This exhibit was staged 
under the direction of Dr. 
Victor C. Alderson, presi- 
dent of the Colorado School 
of Mines, and his assist- 
ant, Dr. Norris. This dis- 
play of the Colorado School 
of Mines may be consid- 
ered as a standard for 
exposition work. It is 
comprehensive, complete, 
and extremely attractive. 
It always attracts atten- 
tion, and great credit is 
due to the Colorado School of Mines in 
carrying on this work in such a con- 
structive way. 

Aside from the displays of mineral re- 
sources which was such a feature of this 
exposition there were exhibits of the 
latest types of mine equipment and mine 
machinery. Although naturally this dis- 
play of equipment machinery was not as 
large as some of the expositions in the 
Eastern cities within closer reach of the 
great manufacturing centers, there has 
seldom been an exposition in which the 
exhibits by manufacturing concerns were 
of greater interest or of a higher quality. 

Among the notable displays by manu- 
facturing concerns was a complete quartz 
pulverizing mill shown in operation. 
This display was made by the Tretault 
Gold Mining Machinery Company, and 
was made possible through the active co- 
operation of the 
Eldorado County 
Chamber of Com- 
merce. Concen- 
trates were run 
through the mill 
and no_ exhibit 
attracted greater 
attention, for it 
was of interest to 
all mining men. 
Among the other 
exhibits which 
should be given 
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particular mention were those of the 
Link-Belt Meese Gottfried Company, 
showing a splendid line of mine equip- 
ment in operation and particularly a 
new screening mechanism which was of 
real value. Adjoining the Link-Belt dis- 


~ 
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Entrance to Exposition and (above) General View 
of Exhibits 


play was an interesting exhibit by the 
Traylor Engineering and Manufacturing 
Company of a Traylor crusher and other 
well-known standard Traylor products. 

The Stephens-Adamson Company had 
an extremely interesting display of the 
latest line of conveyors and also of 
screens, making an exceptionally attrac- 
tive booth. While the well-known elec- 
tric companies, including the display by 
the General Electric Company and the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, were standard displays of 
all types of electrical equipment, the ex- 
hibit of the General Electric Company 
was of special interest because it showed 
a new type of electric welding in oper- 
ation. 

The Oxweld Acetylene Company ex- 
hibit was an interesting one because it 
showed the immense diversity and extent 


Exhibit of the Colorado School of Mines 
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of the service of this Company to indus- 
trial plants and the mining companies 
throughout the United States. 

The Goodman Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago had an interesting ex- 
hibit of one of their 4%-ton electric 
storage battery locomo- 
tives which are now being 
used extensively and ef- 
fectively in some of the 
important western mining 
districts. 

Perhaps no single ex- 
hibit attracted greater at- 
tention than that of the 
Yuba Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Marysville, Calif. 
This company showed a 
model gold dredge in op- 
eration illustrating the 
marvellous mechanical in- 
genuity which has made 
possible the development 
of the great gold-bearing gravel fields of 
California through dredging operations. 
This exhibit was worthy of any inter- 
national world’s fair. 

Among the many other distinctive dis- 
plays were those of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, illustrating the use of 
Hyatt Roller Bearings in mine cars, con- 
veyor systems and industrial machinery. 
And that of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company in the use of the Timken Com- 
pany’s roller bearings in mine cars, con- 
veyors and other industrial machinery 
and the display of the Coppus Engineer- 
ing Company, illustrative of Vano Fans 
and systems for mine ventilation. The 
Bethlehem Steel Company had an attrac- 
tive exhibit of mine track equipment, 
switches, turnouts, frogs, etc. The Con- 
neaut Shovel Company was well repre- 
sented with an exhibit of Conneaut 
shovels and there were extremely inter- 
esting displays of their products also by 
The Flexible Steel Lacing Company of 
Chicago, Illinois, the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, the Standard Oil Company of 
California, the Keystone Lubricating 
Company of Philadelphia, the Electric 
Storage Battery Company of Philadel- 
phia, the Garlock Packing Company, and 
representative exhibits by the great ex- 
plosive manufacturers, including The E. 
I. Du Pont de 
Nemours Com- 
pany and The 
Hercules Powder 
Company of Wil- 
mington, Del. The 
Cochise Rock 
Drill Manufactur- 
ing Company had 
a fine exhibit of 
Cochise rock drills 
which have been 
attracting much 
attention in west- 
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ern mining districts and which have 
proved so effective, and adjoining this 
exhibit was a Ball mill shown in opera- 
tion by the Ellis Mill Manufacturing 
Company of San Francisco. 

The hydroelectric power companies 
were represented by the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company with an exhibit illus- 
trative of the important work which this 
company has done in the development of 
hydroelectric power in California, and a 
full line of mine safety appliances, 
breathing apparatus, and other devices 
for carrying on mine operations were 
shown by the E. D. Bullard Company of 
San Francisco and the American Atmos 
Corporation of New York City. 

In addition to these displays the United 
States Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was especially well 
represented with an attractive exhibit of 
the apparatus and work which the 
Bureau is doing in increasing safety and 
efficiency in mining enterprises. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
for the general public at the exposition 
was the spectacular demonstration of the 
mine rescue work of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, which was staged every 
afternoon and evening in a special!y con- 
structed replica of a mine slope directly 
adjoining the exposition arena. This 
slope was known as “The Lost Hope 
Mine.” Mine rescue crews demonstrated 
their work in the different levels of the 
mine. There was a realistic demonstra- 
tion of a mine explosion and the rescue 
work was performed effectively by spe- 
cially picked crews from all of the larger 
mining enterprises in California. 

The work of the Bureau of Mines is of 
the greatest importance to the mining 
industry, and this display and demonstra- 
tion was of great value and interest. In 


this connection mention should be made 
of the exhibit of the American Wood 
Impregnation Company of the fire resist- 
ing and preservative qualities of the use 
of Wolman Salts in mine timbers. 

The Sacramento Chamber of Com- 
merce occupied a large space which was 
given over to a reception and rest room 
for delegates, and was handsomely deco- 
rated and which brought to the exposi- 
tion arena some of the spirit of warm- 
hearted hospitality with which Sacra- 
mento greeted the delegates attending 
the Convention and exposition of the 
American Mining Congress. 

The National Exposition of Mines and 
Mine Equipment at Sacramento proved 
conclusively the value of these exposi- 
tions as a feature of these conventions: 
it was ‘largely attended both by the dele- 
gates and the general public, and the 
exhibitors seemed well satisfied with the 
results obtained. In many respects it 
was the most interesting and attractive 
of any of the expositions ever staged by 
the American Mining Congress and it 
undoubtedly will make possible the stag- 
ing of other expositions of metal mining 
equipment effectively in years to come. 

The following is a list of the manufac- 
turing concerns participating in this ex- 
position: 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturinz Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Display of photographs, charts and 
other descriptive material illustrative of 
the standard line of mine equipment ma- 
chinery manufactured by this company. 


American Atmos Corperat‘on, New York 
City 

The exhibit included display of mine 

safety apparatus and other types of 


equipment used in protecting the health 
and lives of mining men. 


American Wood Impregnation Company, 
New York City 


This exhibit illustrated the fire resist- 
ing qualities of a special chemical prepa- 
ration used for impregnating mine tim- 
ber. 


Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, 
ra 


Complete display of Bethlehem Steel 
Company’s mine track equipment, includ- 
ing switches, turnouts, frogs, etc. 


The Bunting Iron Works, San Francisco, 
California 


The exhibit included a display of mine 
equipment and a small operating model 
of a flotation process. 


Coast Manufacturing and Supply Com- 
pany, Livermore, California 


Exhibit included a display of fuses, 
caps, safety fuses, etc., used in connec- 
tion with operation of mine explosives. 


Cochise Rock Drill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California 


This exhibit included a display of 
Cochise rock drills which have proved so 
effective in Western mining enterprises. 


The Conneaut Shovel Company, Con- 
neaut, Ohio 


This exhibit included a full line of the 
well-known Conneaut shovels used in 
mining operations. 


The Coppus Engineering Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


The display included a complete line of 
Vano Fans and illustrated modern venti- 
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lating methods for mining operations. 


The E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Exhibit consisted of a complete line of 
mine explosives, blasting powders and 
other well-known Du Pont products. 


The Duro Metal Products Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


The exhibit consisted of a display of 
the “Lily” hoist controller, which is be- 
ing used so generally in this type of 
work. 


The Engineering Mining Journal-Press, 
New York City 
The display was under the supervision 
of the San Francisco office, and consisted 
of this standard trade publication. 


Electric Storage Battery Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


_ The exhibit consisted of a full line of 
the Electric Storage Battery Company’s 
batteries for use in mine locomotives and 
other types of mine and industrial equip- 
ment. 


Flexible Steel Lac‘ng Company, Chicago, 
Illinois 


The exhib:t was illustrative of the use 
of the Flexible Steel Lacing Company’s 
products in mine enterprise; and was an 
unusually attractive one. ‘ 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York 


This exhibit consisted of a full line of 
electric equipment for mining enterpr’ses 
and a special type of electric are welding 
h was most interezting and attracted 
much attention. 
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The Goodman Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


This display consisted of a 4%¢-ton 
electric storage battery mine locomotive 
together with small working models of 
other types of Goodman products. 


B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio 
This exhibit consisted of a complete 
line of Goodrich Rubber Company’s prod- 
ucts used in mining enterprises and new 
type of Goodrich Linerite. 


The Gruendler Patent Crusher Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


This exhibit consisted of a display of 
a working model of the Gruendler Fatent 
Crusher. 


The Garlock Packing Company, Palmyra, 
New York 


This exhibit included a complete line of 
Garlock Quality Packings, Garlock Qual- 
ity Hose, and Asbestos Brake Lining. 


Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware 


The exhibit consisted of a display of 
Hercules Flotation oils and of the well- 
known Hercules Blasting Fowders and 
other explosives. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Harri- 
son, New Jersey 


A complete display of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings used for conveyors, mine cars 
and other types of mine and industrial 
machinery. 


Keystone Electric Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


The exhibit consisted of a full display 


of Keystone greases, lubricants, used in 
mine equipment and mine machinery. 


Link-Belt Meese Gottfried Company, San 
Francisco, California 


The exhibit was made up of a standard 
line of Link-Belt mine equipment, in- 
cluding a number of new devices recently 
developed by this company. 


The Merrill Company, San Francisco, 
California 


This exhibit consisted of a display of 
the Merrill Frecipitation Process, the 
Crowe Vacuum Process, Nordstrom 
Valve and the Mills-Crowe Cyanide Re- 
covery Process. 


The Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio 
The exhibit was illustrative of the full 
line of the Ohio Brass Company’s elec- 
trical insulators and electric equipment 
used in mining and hydro-electric work. 


The Oxweld Acetylene Company, New 
York City, N. Y. 


This exhibit consisted of a large map 
illustrative of the immense extent of the 
service stations of this company through- 
out the United States and illustrative of 
the work done by this company in aiding 
mining and industrial companies. 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
San Francisco, California 


The exhibit consisted of a relief map 
illustrative of the transmission and 
power lines of this company in furnish- 
ing electric power to mine and industrial 
companies throughout the State of Cali- 
fornia. 
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Standard Oil Company of California, San 
Francisco 


The exhibit consisted of a full line of 
the well-known Standard Oil lubricants 
and greases for use in mining and indus- 
trial enterprises. 


Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Aurora, Illinois 


The exhibit consisted of a full line of 
Stephens-Adamson conveyors and other 
mine equipment. 


The SKF Industries, Inc., New York, 


The display consisted of a full line of 
SKF Precision bearings for use in 
mine and industrial equipment. 


Traylor Engineering and Manufacturing 
Company, Allentown, Pa. 


The exhibit was made up of a full line 
of illustrated material of the products of 
the Traylor Engineering Company, and 
a working model of a Traylor crusher. 


Timken Roller Bearing Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio 


The display consisted of a full line of 
Timken Roller Bearings 
for use in conveyor sys- 
tems, in hydraulic electric 
development work and in 
mine and industrial equip- 
ment. 


Utah Fire Clay Products 
Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

This display consisted of 
an interesting exhibit of 
the fire bricks and other 
clay products of this com- 
pany for use in mining en- 
terprises. 


Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

This exhibit consisted of 

a full line of electric 

equipment manufactured 

by this company for mines 
and for other industries. 

It was a very attractive 

and interesting display. 


lip 


Yuba Manufacturing Company, Marys- 
ville, California 

This display consisted of a working 
model of a gold dredge and was one of 
the most interesting displays on the floor. 

In addition to these exhibitors there 
were the displays already mentioned of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, by 
the Colorado School of Mines, as well as 
by the Worley Mines Company, the Bul- 
lock Mines Company, and the _ photo- 
graphic display by the Jeffery Manufac- 
turing Company of Columbus, Ohio. 


MINE VENTILATION 

y MPORTANT observations on coal and 

metal mine ventilation to determine 
the efficiency of ventilating systems in 
mine disasters are made in a Bureau of 
Mines report, based on investigations 
conducted at 164 coal and metal mines 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Okla- 
homa, Alabama, Kansas, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Colorado, Kentucky, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Wyoming, Arkansas, Montana, 


Washington, Virginia, New Mexico, 
Utah, Iowa, Missouri, Maryland and 
California. 


Fans at 47 of the mines were steam 
driven; 36 were driven by electricity; 


IC Gag 46 


4 by either steam or electricity; 2 by 
gas, and 1 by either gas or electricity. 
Of the method of ventilating, 103 fans 
were operated exhausting and 64 were 
blower or pressure fans. In 42 instances 
the fans were equipped for quick re- 
versal of air currents in case of neces- 
sity and 19 were nonreversible. Some 
mines, especially in the anthracite re- 
gion, had several fans, and single fan 
capacity varied up to 350,000 cubic feet 
per minute. The mines studied were 
those in which disasters had occurred. 


CARBON BLACK PRODUCED 
FROM NATURAL GAS IN 1923 


earbon black produced from 

natural gas in the United States in 
1923 amounted to 138,262,648 pounds, an 
increase of 104 percent over the produc- 
tion in 1922, according to the Geological 
Survey. The increase in the production 
in 1923 was a result of the expansion of 
the industry that followed the increase 
in demand for carbon black by rubber 
companies in 1922. The number of pro- 
ducers of carbon black reporting to the 
Survey increased from 26 in 1922 to 47 
in 1923, and the number of plants op- 
erated increased from 43 to 69. The 
operations resulted in 
over-production late in 
1923, as indicated by the 
large stocks held by pro- 
ducers. The stocks in- 
creased 2,434,547 
pounds on January 1, 1923, 
to 38,320,814 pounds on 
December 31. 


ZINC COMPOUNDS 
In the course of an in- 
vestigation of the reduci- 
bility of zinc compounds, 
being conducted at the 
Mississippi Valley Experi- 
ment Station of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, a study of 
the effect of temperature, 
time of dissolution, and 
physical characteristics of 
the carbon used as a re- 
ducer on the rate of re- 
duction of zine ferrate by 
carbon has been com- 
mencer by F. C. Nix, of 
the Missouri School of 
Mines and Metallurgy. 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
Looking North from the Front Porch of the White House across Pennsylvania Avenue and Lafayette Park 


A “The Beauty which old Greece or Rome 
ge ee Sung, painted, wrought, lies close at home.” 
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AN IMPOSSIBLE COAL OBJECTIVE 


The Effort To Employ And Compensate Needless Miners And Mines Is Leading To A 
Loss Of Prestige By The Product Itself—The Safety Of The Commodity Comes First; 


“ HE logic of everything we have 

‘kK for the last 20 years is 

government ownership of the 
railroads.” 

It was a hot Saturday morning in 
August, 1920, at Marion, Ohio, when that 
statement was made. The man who 
made it was Warren G. Harding. George 
Christian had slipped me into the can- 
didate’s private office with the quite re- 
joinder that “if you will cut it short, ’ll 
buy a car of coal from you some time.” 
The man who was soon to be President 
and who too soon thereafter was to die 
a martyr to the demands of his office 
was philosophizing quietly and a little 
sadly about the drift of economic events. 
He regretted the drift but he could not, 
alone, stop it; the forces against him 
were far too strong. Still, the essential 
truth of what he said burned itself in. 
“The logic of everything we have 
done .’ It pictured a long line of 
actions as drawing converging furrows 
te one logical point. It put that lovable 
man on a far higher plane than the 
public has ever credited him with occupy- 
ing. He knew how to measure the drift 
of things. 

The force of that powerful expression 
has often caused me to inquire: 

“What is the logic of everything we 
have done in coal?” 

That subject is worth studying. As 
we try it, the inventory of pertinent 
events lines up about as follows: 

First. Beginning 25 years ago, the 
operators in two-thirds of the bituminous 
coal field gave to the miners’ union a 
monopoly of the right to labor in those 
fields. And, having won that concession, 
the miners began to negotiate forcefully 
for better and even better terms. Being 
protected by contract against discharge, 
they did not hesitate to force their wishes 
upon the industry by many strikes. 
Almost invariably they won. 

Second. When the wages of individuals 
were thus, by force, raised as high as 
the public would consent to pay—to the 
breaking point, let us say—the members 
of the union began to demand that their 
work be made easier. This meant that 
more helpers must be employed—that the 
tctal number on the payroll be increased. 
When this demand was also driven home 
by the force of the strike, the operators 
had to yield. 

Third. The miners, then, began to de- 
mand the elimination of the mine stores— 
the commissaries. Those stores had, let 
us assume, been operated at a profit. 
The miners knew that they, being the 


The Other Things Will Follow 


By GeorGcE H. CUSHING 


customers, paid that profit. They knew, 
of course, that if private merchants 
should supplant the operators as owners 
of the stores there would still be a profit. 
They knew that since the miners would 
still be the customers they must pay that 
profit. Even so, the miners demanded 
that the operators should quit making 
that profit and that it be given to others. 

That is, the operators should pay each 
miner more and should hire more miners. 
That would increase his cost. But rather 
than recover part of it in the sale of 
goods, the whole should be charged 
against the coal and paid by the public. 

At one time, Frank Hayes, a vice- 
president of the miners’ union, announced 
publicly the true purpose of this whole 
movement. He said that the ever ex- 
panding demands of the miners must in 
time prove to be more than the public 
could or would pay for coal. A readjust- 
ment: would be required. At that time, 
the operators would have to step out 
from between and allow the miners to 
deal directly with the consumers and to 
collect the full social value of a ton of 
coal. This was afterwards written into 
the constitution of the union. It is sig- 
nificant that two big battles and one 
great conference have been fought in five 
years over the effort of the miners to 
retain the advantage necessary to carry 
out the full program just outlined. 

Meanwhile, these various steps have 
been taken by the forces of the fed- 
eral bureaus and commissions working 
through and upon the operators: 

1. The Federal Trade Commission, un- 
der the chairmanship of Edward N. 
Hurley, started a vigorous campaign to 
teach the coal industry to study and 
charge its full and accurate cost of 
production. The effect of this course of 
instruction was to cause every well- 
informed operator to be meticulous in his 
accounting to the end that his cost state- 
ment would charge to the coal produced 
every item of expense piled on by the 
miners. 

2. The Congress enacted the income 
and excess profits tax laws. Compliance 
with the terms of this law forced the 
operators to make a more painstaking 
statement of their cost of production and 
to charge this against the coal actually 
produced. 

3. The U. S. Fuel Administrator pro- 
mulgated a schedule of prices based on 
cost of production and changeable only 


upon a showing of a larger cost than had 
originally been considered. .This forced 
the operator to make a more careful 
study and statement of his cost and to 
charge all of this against the coal pro- 
duced. 

4. A series of congressional investiga- 
tions terminating in the existence and 
report of the U. S. Coal Commission re- 
volved around the cost of production and 
thus continued interest in the cost of 
production up to this particular minute. 

5. To plan certain defenses of their 
interests, the operators formed them- 
selves into associations. These, taking 
their cues from the governmental agen- 
cies with which they dealt, began also 
a careful study of the cost of doing 
business. 

Taking into account the synchronized 
movements of the miners and of the 
federal bureaus, I say that the logic of 
everything we have done for the last 25 
years has been a steadily increasing 
price of coal. That is, when every move- 
ment was to increase and account for the 
cost and when no conscious effort was 
made to reduce the cost, the price simply 
had to rise. There was no escape from it. 

I have listened all summer to the 
exchange of patter on the coal question. 
I find everywhere that the miners are 
demanding only that their wages and 
working conditions shall continue and 
that the present number of men shall be 
employed. I find that the operators are 
struggling only to keep prices up to a 
point where they can pay the resultant 
cost and get a profit. Thus, I must find 
that every conscious effort of the trade 
has been and is to freeze all coal pro- 
cesses at their present level. Talks of 
combinations and of consolidations have 
that purpose in mind. The more ven- 
turesome would even, if they dared, 
make their associations an instrument 
for the accomplishment of that purpose. 
And since the associations are concerned 
te protect their personnel, the effort of 
the whole is to carry along the weak and 
thus to keep alive a large number which 
must live off the relatively small output 
of coal. This, if it shall succeed only in 
part, must mean a higher cost and there- 
fore a higher price. 

But, meanwhile, the consumers have 
been heard from. In essence they say: 

“You may charge for coal what you 
please, but we will not pay it. You may, 
even, justify your prices by the most 
plausible arguments. You may convince 
the Congress that they are proper prices. 
You may, even, persuade the bureaus to 
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put out, at public expense, elaborate 
statements which indicate that you must 
charge these prices. But, we are in no 
mood to be moved by argument. We 
simply will not pay the prices you de- 
mand for coal, especially when there is 
available something that will take the 
place of coal.” 

That introduces a new element. Those 
interested in coal are trying to protect 
the individuals—the miners and the 
Gperators. At the same time the public 
is interested only in the commodity. The 
objectives are different. And frankly, 
while the operator is trying to protect 
his costs, he is overlooking the danger 
which now threatens his product. 

That forces a change—a sweeping 
change—is the only conclusion which 
anyone can reach. The logic of every- 
thing that has been done may be higher 
prices—not larger profits—for coal, but 
the logic of higher coal prices is the 
elimination of coal from use. Thus the 
true logic of everything done for the last 
25 years is the gradual elimination of 
the coal industry as a commercial factor. 

It has been apparent for the last two 
years that the oil industry has reached 
in to supplant a substantial tonnage of 
coal. Concurrently, there has been the 
largest development of water power that 
this or any other country has ever seen 
in a similar length of time. Before the 
country, in fact, was aware that any 
progress had been made in that direc- 
tion, more than one-third of the potential 
water power capacity has been developed. 
At the same time, the relatively few 
central power plants have been multi- 
plied until they now number more than 
100. And some of the railroads have 
developed such great fuel economy that 
their savings on coal have—so it is 
said—equaled their bond interest. And, 
only recently, the chemical industry has 
decided to step into the field and buy 
coal in such quantity that it is obvious 
that a tremendous change in the method 
of handling coal is impending. 

In the light of these statements, I say 
that the logic of everything we have done 
for the last 25 years has been to drive 
coal out of its principal markets. 

If we take those events just as they 
stand,.it is apparent that the vital fac- 
tors in the coal industry have wholly 
missed the significance of the develop- 
ments which have been in progress dur- 
ing the last 10 years. The miners have 
made their demands and have seen them 
satisfied. The operators have filled out 
their cost sheets and have tried to col- 
lect the price which those costs show. 
But the consumer, in rebellion against 
the drain upon his purse, has been turn- 
ing away from coal. Thus it is obvious 
that the coal industry has wholly missed 
the point of recent evolutionary move- 
ments. Out in the market, coal, the com- 
modity, has been meeting with violent 
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opposition because of the price that has 
been charged. Inside the industry there 
has been almost complete neglect of the 
fact that the commodity itself—as a com- 
mercial product, I mean—is seriously in 
danger. Instead, all attention has been 
given to the effort to keep the companies 
solvent. It is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that the coal industry has 
become so absorbed in its own problem 
that it has lost track of the consumer’s 
point of view. Hence the industry has 
been pursuing the right objective in the 
wrong way. If it had spent a half more 
effort to popularize the product, it need 
not have spent any effort at all to keep 
the companies solvent. A popular pro- 
duct makes a prosperous producer. 


CURRENT OIL SHALE NOTES 


| ene CATLIN, after eight years of 

experimental work and the erection 
of four different retorts, has now an oil 
shale plant of commercial size operating 
successfully. His success marks a mile- 
stone in the development of the industry. 
The name of Catlin and the year 1924 
will always indicate the development of 
the industry from an experimental to a 
commercial stage. His retort is of the 
vertical type, 40 feet high, 12 feet in 
diameter, and holds 90 tons of shale. 
The shale treated yields 38 gallons of oil 
to the ton; the crude oil gives 22 percent 
of paraffin and 2 percent of gasoline. 
The lubricating oil is marketed in four 
grades. A, equal to Mobiloil A; B, to 
Mobiloil B; C, to Union Motor E; and D, 
de luxe crude, a light oil suitable for 
aeroplane use. The oil is marketed in 
Nevada, California, and New York; the 
paraffin is exported to China and Japan. 
Elko recently celebrated for three days 
in recognition of Mr. Catlin’s success. 

According to the Colorado state immi- 
gration, $5,000,000 is the total of expen- 
diture, directly and indirectly, in Colo- 
rado that points to the development of 
the industry. The work done covers 
machinery, road making, camps, experi- 
mental retorts, mining operations, public 
and private experimental work. If the 
Government establishes an experimental 
plant, as is probable, on the Naval Re- 
serve in Colorado, a great impetus will 
be given to the industry, because the 
work done and the information obtained 
can be used advantageously throughout 
the entire western oil shale field. 

The new Griffith’s retort is creating 
lively interest in South Africa, It is of 
the horizontal, tubular type, externally 
heated, with no internal moving parts, 
13 feet long and 6 inches internal diam- 
eter. It is designed especially to treat 
the rich torbanites, common in South 
Africa. The initial plant will be erected 
at or near Johannesburg. 

The annual report of Scottish Oils, 
Ltd., shows that the year has been a 
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trying one for the company on account 
of the high cost of labor and supplies 
and the low price received for its prod- 
ucts. However, the report shows ac- 
counts receivable of $1,679,350 and cash 
on hand of $763,395 (pound=$5). A 
semi-annual dividend of 34% percent on 
the preferred stock was paid July 1, 1924. 

At the recent London International 
Exposition much attention was given to 
oil shale. E. M. Bailey, chemist of the 
Pumpherston works, gave a compre- 
hensive paper on the treatment of oil 
shale. The Crozier retort was on exhibi- 
tion in the form of a 10-ton working 
unit. This retort is notably free from 
mechanical troubles and is so designed 
as to perform not only the primary dis- 
tillation of the shale but also to partially 
refine the oil—all in one operation. 

The Esthonian Government has 
granted a 50 years’ concession to the 
Baltic Oil Estates Syndicate—an English 
concern to cover 23 square miles of oil 
shale land in Esthonia. The terms cover 
5 percent royalty to the Government on 
all oil produced or 10 percent of the 
shale mined. After four years the mini- 
mum amount of shale to be mined and 
treated annually is 180,000 tons, and 
after seven years 300,000 tons annually. 
E. H. Cunningham-Craig has reported 
favorably upon the project and estimates 
a profit of more than $5 a ton. 
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SECOND SESSION 68th CONGRESS TO CONVENE 


Time Will Be Taken Up With Routine Appropriation Bills—Changes In Personnel 
Noted—Possibility Of Railroad Or General Legislation Slight 


ITHIN less than a month Con- 
gress will reconvene for the 

\ \ final session of the 68th Con- 
gress, which by constitutional limitation 
will expire March 4. When Congress- 
men gather here December 1 they will 
have only three months within which to 
enact the necessary laws carrying appro- 
priations for the support of the Govern- 
ment during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 next, and they entertain little 
hope of enacting any amount of general 
legislation. There are several pieces of 
legislation awaiting consideration, as 
they were not concluded at the last ses- 
sion, which adjourned June 7. In the 
Senate the disposition of the lease of the 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama, nitrate and 
power project is scheduled for special 
consideration beginning December 3. 
The House passed a measure which pro- 
vided for the lease of this project to 
Henry Ford, but the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture proposed as a substitute 
it; operation under a federal chemical 
and power corporation. Recent an- 
nouncement by Mr. Ford of his declina- 
tion of the lease is expected to increase 
sentiment for government operation 
through the proposed federal corpora- 
tion, although the offer of the Alabama 
Power Company to take over the project 
may assume a more favorable proportion. 

The transportation situation will most 
likely be the subject of debate at such 
times when appropriation bills are not 
pending. The Senate is scheduled to act 
on a conference report on a bill directing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
readjust freight rates, while in the 
House the unfinished business is the 
Barkley bill to substitute boards of me- 
diation for the Railroad Labor Board. 
Another matter on the unfinished busi- 
ness calendar of the House is the bill cf 
Representative Denison of Illinois, known 
as the “Blue Sky Bill.” This bill was 
debated in the House on March 19 but 
never reached a vote. 

Of interest to the mining industry, 
because of the fact that it proposes to 
transfer from the Interior Department to 
the Commerce Department the Bureau of 
Mines, is a measure pending in both 
houses providing for reorganization of 
the government departments. This 
measure was drafted by a joint commis- 
sion of the House and Senate and is 
slated for consideration this session. 

Having forbidden the discharge of oil 
into coastal navigable waters at the last 
session, Congress may at the forthcom- 
ing meeting attempt to extend anti- 
stream pollution legislation to oil wells, 


refineries, and oil storage plants. A bill 
en this subject is on the House calendar 
awaiting consideration. 


SILVER PURCHASE 


Strong effort will be made to secure 
enactment of the bill passed by the Sen- 
ate at the last session directing the 
Treasury Department to purchase 14,- 
000,000 ounces of silver at $1 per ounce 
to cover Pittman act silver used for sub- 
sidiary coinage. This bill was drafted 
by the Senate Gold and Silver Commis- 
sion after extensive hearings and was 
passed by the Senate but received in the 
House during the last session at too late 
a date to permit action before ad- 
journment. 

Important reports on the gold and 
silver mining industry are expected to be 
received by the Senate from its Commis- 
sion on Gold and Silver, headed by Sen- 
ator Oddie, Republican, Nevada. 

By reason of deaths of Senators during 
the recess, committee changes will be 
necessary. There will be a new chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee and the Im- 
migration Committee because of the 
death of Senators Brandegee of Connec- 
ticut and Colt of Rhode Island. It is 
expected that Senator William E. Borah 
of Idaho will succeed to the Judiciary 
chairmanship and Senator Hiram John- 
son of California to that on Immigration. 

The November election will produce 
numerous changes in the personnel of 
Congress. 

In the Senatorial group one of the 
missing men will be Senator L. Heisler 
Ball, who was defeated for renomination 
in Delaware by T. Co#eman DuPont. 
Senator N. B. Dial of South Carolina, 
also dropped by the wayside, being de- 
feated in the primary by Former 
Governor Cole Blease, a_ picturesque 
figure in Southern politics. . 


Senator Davis Elkins of West Virginia 
did not seek renomination, and his seat 
is being sought by Col. Guy D. Goff, who 
like Elkins, saw war service, and also 
government service in the Shipping 
Board and the Department of Justice. 
Senator Elkins is well known to the 
coal industry, which he has defended 
from attacks in recent coal discussions. 

While his other colleagues are ex- 
periencing the thrill of the campaign, 
Senator Bert M. Fernald, of Maine, has 
his troubles in the rear as he was re- 
elected in September to the Senate, Maine 
being the only state to have its elections 
before November. 

A blind senator may be in the next 
Senate. Representative Thomas D. 


Schall, who requires an attendant be- 
cause of his loss of eyesight in early 
youth, is contesting the Senatorship 
from Minnesota as a Republican against 
Magnus Johnson, the present farmer- 
labor Senator. Another blind man, Ex- 
Senator Thomas P. Gore, sought to re- 
turn to the Senate, but lost the nomina- 
tion to Ex-Governor J. C. Walton, whose 
impeachment was only a recent event. 
This senatorship is being vacated by 
Senator Robert L. Owen, of Indian 
descent, who is voluntarily retiring. 

Senator Medill McCormick, active in 
Senate councils, lost the nomination to 
Former Governor Charles S. Deneen in 
Illinois. Another missing solon will be 
Senator John K. Shields, of Tennessee, 
who was defeated in the primary by 
General L. D. Tyson. 

Senator Thomas Sterling, of South 
Dakota, a member of the Senate Gold 
and Silver Commission, was defeated for 
renomination by Governor W. H. Mc- 
Master, who participated in a gasoline 
price-cut war, 

A hot campaign is under way in Mas- 
sachusetts, where Senator David I. 
Walsh, Democrat, is being opposed for 
reelection by Speaker Frederick H. 
Gillett of the House. 


In New Jersey, Senator Walter E. 
Edge and in New Mexico, Senator Holm 
O. Bursum were renominated. In Rhode 
Island, J. H. Metcalf is the nominee as 
successor to the late Senator Colt. 

In the following states the present 
Senators have been renominated: 

Alabama, T. J. Heflin. 

Arkansas, J. T. Robinson. 

Colorado, L. C. Phipps and A. B. 
Adams, for two seats, the long and short 
terms. 

Iowa, S. W. Brookhart. 

Kentucky, A. O. Stanley. 

Nebraska, G. W. Norris, who had pre- 
viously announced his retirement, but 
entered the primary and was renomi- 
nated. 

Oregon, C. A. McNary. 

Louisiana, J. E. Ransdell. 

Mississippi, Pat Harrison. 

Georgia, Wm. J. Harris. 

Michigan, James Couzens. 

North Carolina, F. M. Simmons. 

Texas, Morris Sheppard. 

New Hampshire, H. M. Keyes. 

Idaho, W. E. Borah. 

Wyoming, F. E. Warren. 

Montana, T. J. Walsh. 

Kansas, Arthur Capper. 

Virginia, Carter Glass. 
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The House will have a new presiding 
officer because the Senatorial candidacy 
of Speaker Gillett in Massachusetts 
eliminates him from consideration for 
the House. While the new House will 
not organize until after it comes into 
being March 4, next, early discussion of 
probable candidates for Speaker is re- 
volving around Representative Nicholas 
Longworth, of Ohio, the present floor 
leader, and Martin B. Madden, of 
lilinois, the Treasury “watch-dog,” he 
having received this appellation by 
reason of his chairmanship of the Appro- 
priations Committee which has been at- 
tempting to economize in government ex- 
penditures. Sydney Anderson, of Min- 
nesota, leader of the agricultural group, 
might have been in the running had he 
not voluntarily retired on account of 
poor health. 

Other retiring or defeated House mem- 
bers include: 

Frank Clark, Florida. 

Parker Corning, New York. 

F. W. Dallinger, Massachusetts, who 
was an unsuccessful Senatorial candi- 
date and could not run for both Senate 
and House. 

Charles R. Davis, O. J. Larson, O. J. 
Kvale and Knud Wefald, Minnesota. 

H. K. Evans, W. F. Kopp and H. E. 
Hull, of Iowa, the latter having led the 
fight against the Ford Muscle Shoals 
lease. 

L. W. Fairfield, Merrill Moores and 
Everett Sanders, Indiana. 

H. L. Jost, Missouri. 

J. C. McKenzie, A. F. Moore and E. E. 
Miller, Illinois. 

Mrs. Mae E. Nolan, the only woman in 
Congress, and James H. McLafferty, 
California. 

S. F. Reed and B. E. Rosenbloom, of 
West Virginia, the latter having intro- 
duced bills regulating mine drainage into 
streams. 

H. P. Snyder, New York, chairman of 
the Indian committee. 

Chairman S, E. Winslow of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, C. D. Paige 
and Peter Tague, of Massachusetts: 

John L. Cable and I. M. Foster, Ohio. 

E. B. Howard, Oklahoma, who was an 
unsuccessful Senatorial candidate. 

G. W. Edmonds and G. M. Wertz, 
Pennsylvania. 

W. T. Logan and J. F. Byrnes, South 
Carolina, the latter an unsuccessful 
Senatorial candidate. 

M. C. Salmon, Tennessee. 

J. M. Hooker, Virginia. 

Successors will also be elected to suc- 
ceed Senator F. B. Brandegee of Con- 
necticut and Representative S. E. Mudd 
of Maryland, who recently died. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT CATALOGS 


The Osgood Company, Marion, Ohio, 
have issued a new Bulletin, No. 247. 
The Bulletin is designed to serve a dual 
purpose; the introduction of Osgood 
Continuous Treads for Railroad Type 
Shovels as well as a brief history of the 
development of the Standard Railroad 
Shovels. 


Copies gladly mailed upon request to 
home office. 

The Ingersoll-Rand Company has just 
issued an interesting 72-page book, en- 
titled “100 and 1 Ways to Save Money 
with Portable Air Power.” This book 
contains over a hundred illustrations and 
covers usual and unusual uses of com- 
pressed air, from calking gas and 
water mains to tearing down the side 
of a mountain in road _ construction. 
It describes the use of such tools as the 
“Paving Breaker,” “Jackhamer,” rock 
drill, trench and clay digger, backfill 
tamper, “Little Tugger” hoist, tie tam- 
per, pneumatic drill, riveter, calking 
hammer, drill steel sharpener, sand 
blast, paint spray, and cement gun. 

Whenever possible, cost data compar- 
ing hand versus machine methods are 
given. An index lists many possibilities. 

Copies may be obtained from the main 
office at 11 Broadway, New York, or 
from any of the branch offices. 


The Aldrich Pump Company of Allen- 
town, Pa., has available for distribution 
a booklet containing valuable engineer- 
ing tables and pump data. 


A bulletin just issued by the S. Flory 
Manufacturing Co., Allentown, Pa., de- 
scribes the new Flory gasoline hoist, op- 
erated by a Fordson motor. 

Bulletin Number 108 of the United 
Filters Corporation, Hazleton, Pa., car- 
ries descriptions of the special type 
Sweetland Filters, which are particularly 
intended for clarifying leaching and 
many other metallurgical solutions car- 
rying acids or other materials which 
prohibit the use of ordinary filters built 
of iron or steel. 


The Griscom-Russell Co., 90 West 
Street, New York, is manufacturing a 
new steel shell condenser of particular 
interest to oil refinery men, known as the 
“G-R Sectional Condenser.” Their form 
198 fully describes its special features 
and specifications. 

The Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, has perfected a new friction head 
electric screwdriver, described in their 
bulletin 605. 


The Traylor Engineering and Manu- 
facturing Co., of Allentown, has just 
issued an illustrated bulletin, No. 109, 
describing their newly designed “Bulldog 
Finishing Crusher,” built to withstand 
the terrific strain to which a breaker 
crushing hard rock is subjected. 
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Atlas Powder Company has issued a 
bulletin on “Atlas Blasting Supplies” 
with special chapters on blasting caps, 
safety fuse, blasters, blasting machines, 
cap crimpers, and other pertinent sub- 
jects. Copy gladly sent on request. 

The Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing 
Company has recently issued catalogs on 
chain and gear, and belt conveyor equip- 
ment. Both catalogs are fully illustrated 
and contain valuable engineering data. 
Copies may be obtained from either the 
Aurora, or Los Angeles, Calif., 
offices. 


LEAD PIPE AND BAR AND 
SHEET LEAD 


HE establishments engaged primarily 

in the manufacture of lead products 
reported a total output valued at $19,- 
294,655, of which amount $8,407,390 was 
contributed by lead pipe, $3,244,024 by 
sheet lead, $4,964,467 by other lead prod- 
ucts (traps, bends, bars, shot, fittings, 
wire, calking lead, and lead rings and 
castings), and $2,678,774 by all other 
products, such as babbitt, solder, and 
mixed metals. The rate of increase in 
the total value of products as compared 
with 1921, the last preceding census 
year, was 84.2 percent. 

In addition, lead bar, pipe, and sheet 
were manufactured to some extent by 
establishments engaged primarily in 
other industries. The value of such 
commodities thus produced outside the 
industry proper in 1921 was $871,562, an 
amount equal to 8.3 percent of the total 
value of products reported for the indus- 
try as classified. The corresponding 
value for 1923 has not yet been ascer- 
tained but will be shown in the final re- 
ports of the present census. 

The 29 establishments reporting for 
1923 were located in California, Colorado, 
Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Washington,” 
and Wisconsin.—(Bureau of Census, 
Department of Commerce.) 


ZINC INVESTIGATIONS 


A study of the blast, or sinter, roast 
of Joplin zine ore in a down-draft blast 
roaster has been undertaken at the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Experiment Station of 
the Bureau of Mines, Rolla, Mo. A 
small laboratory roaster has been built 
and several preliminary experiments 
conducted. A study of vertical retorts 
for zinc smelting has also been under- 
taken. 


By Py 
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HE oxy-acetylene weld- 
er’s hand-truck is the 
ambulance of the modern 
machine shop. Instantly ac- 
cessible, quickly and easily 
wheeled to any part of the 
shop, wherever the job may 
be, the oxy-acetylene outfit 
saves thousands of dollars by 
eliminating delay. 


The Prest-O-Lite Company 
has made possible the uni- 
versal use of acetylene in this 
easily portable and econom- 
ical form. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY 
Incorporated 
General Offices: Carbide & Carbon Building 
3 East 42d Street, New York 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 

30 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
ACETYLENE GAS 
Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 

New York City. 

SULPHURIC 
Smelting Refining 
Irvington, N. J. 
TRAMWAYS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 

New York City. 
AMALGAMATING 

BARRELS 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. 

Allentown, Pa. 


— ENGINEER- 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


AUTOMATIC CAGERS 
Mining Safety Device Co., 
Bowerston, Ohio. 


AUTOMATIC CAGE STOPS 

Mining Safety Device Co., 
Bowerston, Ohio. 

AUTOMATIC CAR CAGES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 

Mining Safety Device Co., 
Bowerston, Ohio. 

AUTOMATIC FEEDERS, 


GRAVITY 
aa Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 
a. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Co., 


AUTOMATIC SWITCH 


THROWERS 
= Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 
a. 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHING 
MACHINES 

Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

BATTERIES (Storage, Gas 
Welding, Cutting, Dis- 
solved Acetylene) 

Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 

BEARINGS (Roller) 

Hyatt — Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, N. 

BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


BELTING, LENT 

Morse Chain’ Co., 

BINS (Coke 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

BIT SHARPENERS 

Ce., 11 Broadway, 

ew York City. 


ercu! r King 8t., 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

BOILER MOUNTINGS 

Co., Cincinnati, 

io. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


BRIQUETTING MACHIN- 
ERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAGE (Safety Appliances) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 

Connellsville, Pa. 

Mining Safety Device Co., Bowers- 
ton, Ohio. 

CAGERS, AUTOMATIC 

Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 

Mining Safety Device Co., Bowers- 
ton, Ohio. 

CAGES 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

> Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 


a. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St.. New York City. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


CAR HAULS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, 


CAR WHEEL BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CHAIN RAIL CAR HAULS 
= Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 
a. 


CHAINS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, COAL CUTTING 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, IIl. 


CHAINS, DRIVE 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
CHAINS, FRONT END 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


- Roessler 


CHAINS, OILING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SLING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O. 
Morse Chain Co., 


CHEMICALS 


& Hasslacher Chemical 
ee 709-717 Sixth Avenue, New 
ork. 


CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., Company, 
Exchange, Chicago, 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Qhio. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 


General Coal Company, Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

a Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


Bertha-Consumers Company, 
ber of Commerce Bids, 
burgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll- Rand o., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, hio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

COAL LOADERS 

Joy Machine Co., Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Goodman Mfg Co., Halsted St.. and 
48th PL, Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohi 0. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 


958 N. 4th St., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


, Cham- 
Pitts- 


Ingersoll- Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 
Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Ce., 11 Breadway, 
New York City.” 


COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 


CONCENTRATING 
PLANTS 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 
eago and New York 


CONDENSERS 
Mfg. Co., Milwan- 


Wis. 
Rand Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 


CONTROLLERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

CONVERTORS, COPPER 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, Wis. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


CONVEYOR BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, N. J. 

CONVEYORS 


Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio 


COAL 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 


St., New York City. 
CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CORE DRILLING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

CRUSHERS 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer na 942 North Ist St., 


St. Lou 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co, 958 N. Fourth 8t., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
CRUSHERS, COAL 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 

lisville, Pa. 


Co., Conne 
Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist 8t., 


| 
i St. Louis, Mo. 
: Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth S8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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O-B Products for the Mine are 
distinguished by exceptional ser- 
vice and the O-B mark 


Trolley Hangers Roof Drills 
Trolley Clamps Rail Bonds 
Feeder Insulators Welding Tools 
Section Switches Headlights 


Trolley Wheels & Harps—Trolley Frogs 
& Cross-overs—Line Insulators 


The Ohio Brass Co. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


CANTON 
AUTOMATIC 
MINE 
DOORS 


Safeguard 
Life— Positive! 
in Operation— | 
Openand Close 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con- 
struction — 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 
ASK US HOW WE DO IT 


IN USE 
Can be Leased 
or Bought. 


Rental price per 
™ month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 
in a few months. 


Write for Catalog 

American Mine 
Door Co. 

916 Robin St. 
Canton, Ohio 


Pumps—AURORA—Pumps 


For 


MINES and INDUSTRIES 


Illustrating an 
AURORA Mine-Sinker, 
Centrifugal Pump with 

motor attached. 


Can be lowered and 
raised to suit conditions. 


Made in any size and for 
any capacity. 


Also a full line of all 

mine-water, bronze, cen- 

trifugal pumps. Hori- 
zontal and vertical. 


DEEP WELL 
TURBINES 


Aurora, Illinois 


4 
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CRUSHERS, JAW 

Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

CRUSHERS (Gyratory) 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

CRUSHERS, SINGLE & 
DOUBLE ROLL 


Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

SWING 
HAMME 


Gruendler cea Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CYANIDE 

—— Cyanamid Co., New York, 

Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 

CYANIDE PLANTS 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

— Mine Door Co., Canton, 

0. 


DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Ree- 
tor St., New York City. 

DRIFTERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS, CORE 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 758 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

DRILLS, HAMMER 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal 


a 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 
H. R. Ameling Prospecting Ce., 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsuta Pa. 

Ingersoll- Co.,, 11 
New York City 

New York Co., 2 Rec- 
ter St., New York City. 


DRILLS, ROCK 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Ce., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 

Columbus, 0. 
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STEEL SHARPEN- 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 

Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 
DRYERS 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


DUMP CARS 

Connellsville Mfg. &. Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 

DYNAMITE 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Powder Co., 934 King 8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 


DYNAMOS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, 

“Mfg. Ce., Forty-elghth 
and Halsted St., 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED VALVE 
Co., Cincinnati, 
108. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 
ee Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Wis 
Jetty Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
Electric* Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
and Hialsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
PLIES 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
ss Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus. Ohio. 

Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Trayllor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ENGINE TRIMMINGS 
Co., Cincinnati. 


ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES 
Co., Cincinnati, 


ENGINES 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GAS- 
OLINE 


— Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


New York C 

ENGINES and 
Hauling) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


ENGINES, OIL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


8. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


ENGINES, STEAM 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Rand 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


ENGINEERS 


Exchange, Chicago, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth S8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


EXPLOSIVES 
du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FANS, VENTILATING 
Connellsville Mfg. . Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FEEDERS, ORE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Feurth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


FLOTATION MACHINES 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

FLOTATION OILS 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

FLOW METERS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FORGINGS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

FURNACES (Copper, 
Lead, Blast) 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

FURNACES 
(Reverberatorv) 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Ailentown, Pa. 

FURNACES, ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

GAS (Cutting, Welding) . . 

Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

GAS (Nitrogen, Oxygen) 

Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

GEARS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 


ERATING SETS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Goodinan Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

GREASING SYSTEM, 
MINE CAR 

Lincoln Steel & Forge Co., 5701 
Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


GRINDERS, FINE 

Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
ley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co. lisville, Pa. 


St., New York City. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New City. 

HOISTS, STEAM 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 

., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 

New York City. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


HOISTS (Room and Gather- 
ing) 


Mfg. Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

HOISTING ROPES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Suppl) 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HOSE, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Trolley) 

a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


onic Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 


Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 
cago, I. 
—s Sons, John A., Trenton, 


KILNS (Rotary) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS (Carbide) 
Wolf Safety Lamp Co. of America, 
a 220 Taaffe Place, Brooklyn, 


LAMPS (Safety) 
Wolf Safety Lamp Co. of America, 
“~~ Taaffe Place, Brooklyn, 


LOADERS (Mine Car) 

Joy Machine Co., Union Trust 
Bldg., Pa. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Chicago, Ii. 


LOADERS, PORTABLE 

Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


LOADING BOOMS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Feurth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


LOADING MACHINES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 938 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Y. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
elirey 

Columbus, Ohio. 


= 
H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rella, Me. 
: Hunt, Robert Company, Insurance 
Rolla, Mo. 
Connellsville, Pa. 
: 
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Electric Hoists KEYSTONE/ 


KEYSTONE WELL DRILLS for Placer 
Gold Testing, Mineral Prospecting, 
Water and Oil Wells. 
There are fifty styles and sizes for all 
depths from 25 to 3000 ft. Portable or 
traction units, steam or gas drive. 
The Keystone Percussion Core Drill is 
a coring tool operable in connection 
with cable tools, and forms the cheapest 
known method of coring bituminous 
coal, fire clay and materials of equal 
hardness. 
DRILLING FOR PLACER GOLD is a 
200-page book by Walter H. Gardner, 
dedicated to “the hardy men who have 
carried the Keystone to the edges of 
the world.” The romance and science 
of prospect drilling. In paper cover, 
free. In cloth binding, $1.00. Your 
copy awaits you. You will want also 
the new Keystone Drill catalog. 


KEYSTONE DRILLER COMPANY, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


84” Drum Slip Ring Endless Haulage Hoist 
Duty 45,000 Pounds Rope Pull at 150 Feet Per Minute 


DIAMOND MACHINE CoO., 
Monongahela, Pa. 


Electric Hoists for all classes of mining service ae, 


SALES AGENTS 


COOKE-WILSON ELECTRIC SUPPLY COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; ATHENS, 0.; CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
Refining Works CHEMICAL CO. 
Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 709-717 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion parti 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON :-: NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church: Street 


For The MINING INDUSTRY 


SODIUM CYANIDE 
96-98% 


Cyanogen Content 51-52% 


CAPITAL SEEKERS 


PROPOSITIONS WITH MERIT 
REQUIRING CAPITAL ZINC DUST 


High Precipiting Efficiency 


Write Us For Service Grade 
STRONG & CO., SODIUM SULPHIDE 
63 Wall Street New York City 


and other chemicals 


‘ 
2 
a 
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— RACK 


L 
Goodman Mfg. Co., om St. and 
48th PL, Chicago, I 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 

Goodman ber Co., St. and 

Jenner Ce. N. Fourth S8t., 

Locomotive 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LUBRICATION SYSTEM 
Lincoln Steel & Forge Co., 5701 
Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 

‘Chain 2... Ithaca, N. Y. 


MILLS, ROD & BALL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


MILLS, STAMP 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, is. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


Tube 
& Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


MINE CAR BEARINGS 
Hyatt ag Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, N. J. 


MINE CARS 
0., 
Pins Louis, Mo. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 
Lincoln Steel & Forge Co., 5701 
Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

American Mine Door Ce., Canton, 
Ohio. 

MINING & METALLURGI- 
CAL MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee is. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


ity. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, 


MINING MACHINES 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
a? and Halsted St., Chicago, 


MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 


tric) 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl. Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, 


MINE SIGNALS 
— Mine Door Co., Canton, 


MOTORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th PL, Chicago, til. 


MOUNTINGS, BOILER 
Co., Cincinnati, 


NITROGEN GAS 
Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 
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NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVES 
Co., Cineinnati, 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 

Irvington Smelting a® Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps-Dodge Corporation, New 
York City. 


OXYGEN GAS 
Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 


PACKINGS 
Greene, Tweed & Co., 109 Duane St., 
New York City. 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


John Ouray Blidg., Wash- 
ington, D. 


Explosives 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Powder Co., Wilmington, 


TABLES 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PIPE (Wood) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PNEUMATIC TOOL 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


POWDER, BLASTING 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


MACHINERY 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Wis. 
Mfe. Co... 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney. Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PULVERIZERS 

Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co.. 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, AIR LIFT 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
MD, Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, MINE 
Allis Cholmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS (Electric) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, POWER 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, SAND 
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SIGNS (Mine) 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broad 
New York City. 


PUMPS, STEAM 

A. 8. Cameron Steam Pumps (In- 
gersoll-Rand Co.), 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. S. Cameron 
Steam Pumps), 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 
New York City. 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


RAIL BONDS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
—" Steel Co., Williamsport, 


REFINING PLANTS (Lead) 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


RELIEF VALVE 


RETARDERS 
Mining Safety Device Co., 
Bowerston, Ohio. 


ROCK DRILLS 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, 


ROLLS (Crushing) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 

Jettrey Mig. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Ce., 
Allentown, Pa. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Sons, John A., Trenton, 


ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

— Sons, John A., Trentcn, 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SAFETY HORN CAR 
STOPS 

“>. Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 
‘a. 


SAMPLERS 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


SCRAPER LOADERS 
Goodman Mfg Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ll. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


SCREENS, SHAKER 

Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SCREENS (Trommel) 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


SCREENS AND PERFO- 
RATED SHEETING 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
e 
Jeffrey Mi Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohi io. 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


igns, Inc., 842 Larimer 
St., Colo. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway 
New York City. 

SKIPS 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Mfg. Mine Supply 
Co., Connel 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., “958 N. 4th 8t., 
Columbus, O. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

SMELTERS 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


SPEED REDUCERS 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
Co., 4440 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SPLICE, CABLE 
Mine Door Co., Canton, 


io. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 
Mine Door Co., Canton, 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
Electric Co., Schenectady,. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 
SATING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SPRING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


HOLLOW & SOLID: 


Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 
Mine Door Co., Canten, 


STOPPERS, ROCK DRILL 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


STORAGE BATTERY 
LOCOMOTIVES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Chicago, Ill. 

Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 
ome Electric Co., Schenectady, 


— Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


TIMBER PRESERVING 
EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


TIPPLES 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, 0. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth £t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The Mining Safety Device Co., 
Bowerston, Ohio 


TRACKS, 
RAIL, ETC. 


West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, Va. 
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GRUENDLER 


GRUENDLER CONVEYORS 
and POWER LOADERS 


Gruendler Convey- 
ors are manufac- 
tured in any size 
—belt or bucket— 
for conveying ma- 
terial in any form. 
Gruendler Power 
Loaders manufac- 
tured in several 
sizes—either belt 
or bucket—are very 
popular about any 
plant, saving from 
one to five men. 
Would be glad to 
go into any con- 
veying problem, 
having engineer 
call. 


GRUENDLER 
CONVEYOR 


Gruendler Engineers will gladly serve you 


GRUENDLER PATENT CRUSHER AND 
PULVERIZER COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 
242 North First Street 
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THE WOLF 
The Mine Lamp They Try to Imitate! 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Wolf Miners’ Safety Lamp 
No. 100, Approved 


U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Approval Nos. 204, 205 & 206 


If your dealer or company store does not have them in 
stock, please write us. 
Special proposition on Quantities 


WOLF SAFETY LAMP CO. of America, Inc. 


220-224 Taaffe Place 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 
8, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 and 50 lbs. per yd. 
Mills and General Offices 


HUNTINGTON 
W. Virginia 


Robert W. 


Mintnc - METALLURGICAL 


Inspection of Mat 


Hunt Co. 


- Cwemicat ENGINEERS 


Examinations and Reports on Properties. 
Supervision of Operation of Mines. 
General Layout of Mines and Quarries. 


erials and Machinery. 


Chemical and Material Testing Laboratories. 


2200 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago, Iil. 


New York Engineering Co. 


“Empire” 


Gold and Tin Dredges 
Prospecting Drills 
Hydraulic Gravel Elevators 
Giants, Sluices, Pipe Lines 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2 RECTOR STREET 


NEW YORK 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


The name LUNKENHEIMER is a guarantee 
for safety, service and satisfaction, because by the 
LUNKENHEIMER method of manufacture a per- 
fect kno wledge of the condition and actual perfor- 
mance of an appliance is had before it leaves the factory. 

There and size for e se, with stocks 
available at * IMER ‘buto ors situated 
in every commercial center 


Specify LUNKENHEIMER and insist upon getting 
what you specify. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER s 
CINCINNATI SAL 


: 


Tw 


WIRE 


BLUE CENTER STEEL 


ROPE 


Made of a Superior 
Grade of Steel 


‘Produced in our 
own furnaces 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 


= 
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TRANSFORMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 
Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


TROLLEY FROGS 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 


one Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
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TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TRUCKS MINE CAR, 
SELF-ALIGNING 

Lincoln Steel & Forge Co., 5701 
Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

TURBINES, HYDRAULIC 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

TURBINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


VALVES 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


WASHERIES 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


WATER JACKETS 
(Smelting Furnace) 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


WATER RELIEF VALVES 
Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 


WEIGHING MACHINES 
(Automatic) 
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WEIGHT RECORDING MA-.- 
CHINES (Automatic) 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, Iil. 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

WHISTLES 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


WIRE AND CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Roebling Sons, The John A., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 


OVERHEAD 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, — 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Streeter- Amet See & Record- 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
ing Co., Chicago, 


cago and New York. 


Mine 
Tax 


The Tax Division, conducted for the benefit of the members 


of the American Mining Congress, gathers data, maintains a library 
and furnishes information on every phase of Federal and State 


Problems taxation. 


It provides educational publicity 


concerning unjust 
methods of taxation and promotes policies of taxation that are 


fair to the industry and allow a proper share for government main- 
tenance. 


It functions under a General Tax Committee of forty rep- 
resentative mining men and conducts an annual conference on mine 


taxation, the published proceedings of which are widely quoted by tax 
authorities. 


It furnishes taxpayers and their counsel, when coming to 


Washington, with every facility for expediting contacts with the proper 
government officials. 


It issues special bulletins on current tax matters of impor- 
tance to the industry. 


For information address 841 Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 
Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy. Sixteen years in the Examining Corps of the United States Patent Office. 
Ouray Building 


Washington, D. C. 
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Phelps Dodge Corporation 
99 JOHN STREET . ~ NEW YORK 


MEMBER COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Copper 


Q” 
Electrolytic 


AKRON CLEVELAND CORRY, PA. COVINGTON, KY. 


‘Bertha Coal 


From Mines in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky 
PRODUCED BY 


Bertha-Consumers Company 
General Offices 


Chamber of C ce Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Detroit Montreal New York | Port Huron 


THE LEHIGH 


COAL AND 


NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 : ANTHRACITE 1924 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET - 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


GNSinc. 


Stock and Special Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mine Cages & Automatic Caging 
Devices. 

Safety Horn Car Stops. 

Chain Rail Car Hauls. 

Automatic Gravity Feeders. 

Automatic Switch Throwers. 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon HB. Hefman 
A 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


Wanted: Correspondence with parties to invest in 
Hydraulic proposition of many years’ duration. 8 to 
20 feet deep. Plenty water and fall. Also Gold. 
Will form partnership with reliable parties. 


M. B. 647, Fairbanks, Alaska 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1924 


OFFICERS 
L. S. Cates, President 
Daniel B. Wentz, First Vice-President 
E. L. Doheny, Second Vice-President 
Wm. H. Lindsey, Third Vice-President 
J. F. Callbreath, Secretary 
DIVISION STAFF 
E. C. Porter, Convention Manager 
George H. Bailey, Counsel 
H. W. Smith, Division of Research 
M. W. Kriegh, Tax Division : 
Dr. Henry Mace Payne, Consulting Engineer 
E. H. Pullman, Publicity Department 
E. R. Coombes, Asst. to Secretary 
DIRECTORS 
W. J. Loring, San Francisco, Calif. 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
Sidney J. Jennings, New York, N. Y. 
Daniel B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albert J. Nason, Chicago, Ill. 
Wm. H. Lindsey, Nashville, Tenn. 
J. G. Bradley, Dundon, W. Va. 
H. W. Seaman, Chicago, Ill. 
E. L. Doheny, New York, N. Y. 
Hugh Shirkie, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 
L. Morse, Ithaca, N. Y. 
: S. Cates, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


H. W. Seaman Sidney J. Jennings 
Albert J. Nason 


WESTERN DIVISION 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Robert E. Tally, Clarkdale, Arizona, Chairman of 
the Division 

B. C. Yates, Lead, South Dakota, Vice-Chairman 
of the Divisi 

Joseph E. Bisbee, Arizona, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Arizona—Robert E. Tally, United Verde Mining 
Co., Clarkdale,’ Arizona. 

California—Edwin Higgins, Mining Engineer, 
Room 509, 625 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Colorado—George A. Stahl, The Colorado Cor- 
poration, Room 12, State Capitol, Denver, Colo. 

Idaho—Ravenel Macbeth, Idaho Mine Association, 
Wallace, Idaho. 

Montana—Wm. F. Word, 

Helena, Montana. : 

Nevada—Emmett D. Boyle, Mining Engineer, 
Reno, Nevada. 

New Mexico—John M. Sully, Chino Copper Com- 
pany, Hurley, New Mexico. : 
Oregon—Robert M. Betts, Cornucopia Mining 
Company, Cornucopia, Oregon. 
South Dakota—B. C. Yates, Homestake Mining 

Co., Lead, South Dakota. 

Utah—D. D. Muir, Jr., U. S. Smelting, Refining 
and Mining Company, Newhouse Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Washington—Sidney Norman, Publisher, Mining 
Truth, Spokane, Washington. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

W. H. Lindsey, Napier Iron Works, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

J. B. McClary, Yolande Coal & Coke Co., Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

Percy D. Berry, Providence Coal Mining Co., 
Providence, Kentucky. 

Lee Long, Virginia Coal & Coke Co., Dante, 
Virginia. 

E. L. Hertzog, Cherokee Mining Co., Spartans- 
burg, South Carolina. 

W. S. Peebles, The Paga Mining Co., Carters- 
ville, Georgia. 

S. J. Ballinger, San Antonio Public Service Co., 
San Antonio, Texas. 

H. B. Flowers, New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
New Orleans, 

C. J. Griffith, Arkansas Central Power Co., Little 

ock, Ark. 

Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, Western North Carolina, 
Inc., Asheville, Cc. 

W. H. Smith, Secy.-Mgr., Chamber of Commerce, 
Laurel, Miss. 

C. A. Memminger (Florida), Pres., Coronet Phos- 
phate Co., Asheville, N. C. 


MANUFACTURERS DIVISION 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Mining Engineer, 


N. S. Greensfelder, Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 


mington, Delaware. 

J. C. Wilson, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

H. K. Porter, Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, New Jersey. 

H. F. Reck, Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording 
Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

Wm. Whaley, Myers Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

H. A. Buzby, Pres., Keystone Lubricating Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. L. Morse, Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, New York. 

L. W. Shugg, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
New York. 


Raymond Mancha, Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 
M. P. Reynolds, W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. L. Herbster, Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 

Co., Penn, Pennsylvania. 4 
Ralph C. Becker, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
FEDERAL TAX DIVISION 
Paul] Armitage, Chairman 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman 
15 William St., New York, N. Y 
McK. W. Kriegh, Secretary 
841 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
R. C. Allen, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Okla. 
Wm. B. Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 
R. V. Norris, 520 Second National Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
J. C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho. 
E. L. Doheny, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 
Robt. N. Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 


D. C. 
H. B. Fernald, 50 Broad St., New York City. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
Metal and Coal Branches 
COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 
Colonel Warren R. Roberts (Chairman), 1110 
Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Chas. H. Matthews, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fred Norman, Chief Engr., Allegheny River Mng. 
Co., Kittanning, Pa. 
B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cc. a Trik, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


Fred L. Stone, Power & Mining Engineering 
Dept., General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

bd. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., Benton, Til. 

R. L. Adams, Chief Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 
Christopher, Ill 

James Needham, Genl. Mgr., St. Paul Coal Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Underground Transportation 
Fred Norman, Chairman 
MAIN COMMITTEE 

C. E. Watts (Chairman), Berwind White Coal 
Mining Co., Windber, Pa. 

Frank S. Barks, President, Lincoln Steel and 
Forge Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joseph Bryan, Salesman, General Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. C. Coseo, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

A. H. Ehle, Genl. Sales Mgr., Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. J. Fene, Mining Engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 

R. J. Forester, Genl. Supt., Paradise Coal Co., 
Du Quoin, Ill, 

J. B. Forrester, Chief Eaten, United States 
Fuel Co., Hiawatha, Utah 

D. F. Lepley, Genl. Mgr., Connellsville Mfg. and 
Supply Co., Connelisville, Pa 

J. D. Martin, General Superintendent of Coal 
Mines, Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., Roa- 
noke, Va. 

Charles M. Means, a Engineer, 447 Oli- 
ver Bldg., Pittsburgh, 

J. Milliken, Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

Ta: Parker, Manager, Mine Car & Equipment 
arts St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, 


Porter, Eastern Division, Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Harrison, N. J. 
, a Shapter, Power and Equipment Dept., 
General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 
A. Watters, Genl. Supt., Hicks’ Coal Com- 
panies, Leechburg, Pa. 
John T. Cherry, Genl. Supt., B. F. Berry Coal 
o., Standard, Ill. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—COAL MINE CAR DESIGN 
J. Milliken Pittsburgh Testing Lab- 
oratory, Pittsburgh, P. 
E. Watts, Berwind “White Coal Mining Co., 
Windber, Pa. 
H. M. 4 eee Standard Steel Car Co., Pitts- 
burgh, 
Genl. Supt.. Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co., Penn, Pa. 
R. L. Kingsland, Genl. Supt., Consolidation Coal 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
H. M. Motherwell, Mechanical Engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. E. Ostrander, American Car & Fdry. Co., 165 
Broadway, New York City. 

Cc. K. Witmer, Master Mechanic, Westmoreland 
Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 

W. C. Sanders, Railway Equipment Engr., Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 

SECTIONAL COMMITTEE ON TYPES OF HAND BRAKES 

H. M. Motherwell (Chairman), Mechanical Engi- 
neer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

T. G. Fear, Genl. Supt., Inland Collieries Co., 
Harmarville, Pa. 

Wm. A, Hill, Chief Mine Inspector, Travelers’ In- 
surance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. A. Read, ‘Mine Operator, 610 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William H. Robinson, Supervising Mine Inspector, 
208 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SECTIONAL COMMITTEE OF MINE CAR WHEELS 

C. K. Witmer (Chairman), Master Mechanic, 
Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 

W. E. Farrell, President, Easton Car and Con- 
struction Co., Easton, Pa. 

John M. Lewis, Chief Engineer, Houston Coal and 
Coke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Arthur Neale, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cecil W. Smith, Chief Engineer, Nason Coal and 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. G. Srodes, Superintendent, Shenango Furnace 
Co., Ligonier, Pa. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—MINE TRACKS AND SIGNALS 

Chas. H. Partington (Chairman), Chief Engineer, 
Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William P. Buckwalter, Manager, Ironton Engine 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. S. Carr, 622 Orchard St., Bellevue, Pa. 

R. K. Cheney, Southern California Iron & Steel 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

R. G. ——- American Frog and Switch Co., 
Pittsburgh, 

Edleblute Machinery Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

R. L. Gillispie, Asst. Supt., Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Steelton, Pa. 

F. C. Hohn, Trans. Engr., Hudson Coal Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 

F. W. Holeomb, American Frog and Switch Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

William P. "Jones, Chickasaw, Pa. 

J. K. Landsdowne, Vice-President, Weir Frog Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Charles H. Partington, Chief Engineer, Cincinnati 
Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. H. Rubbe, Chief Engineer, American Frog 
& Switch Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Charles C. Steel, General Sales Agent, Sweet 
Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

Thomas i Thompson, Mine Inspector, Kittan- 
R. Shih, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

White, Seminole, Pa. 

John Woodall, Conifer, Pa. 

Wm. G. Hulbert, Supt., Wm. Wharton, Jr., & Co., 
Inc., Easton, Pa. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—MINE LOCOMOTIVE 

Graham Bright (Chairman), Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joseph Bryan, _Salesman, General Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh, 

F. C. Coseo, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

T. F. Downing, Jr., General pagee~, Logan 
County Coal Corp., Lundale, w. 

A. H. Ehle, General Sales Manager, “Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

. W. Farnham, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
W. J. Fene, Mining Engineer, U. 'S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. 

G. H. Shapter, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 

Mining and Loadi Equi 
. J. Carroll, Chairman 

Carl Scholz, Gueneal Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming 
Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
<< Levin, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charleston, W. Va. 

M. Mitchell, Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
William Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


E. - McKinlay, 484 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, 


William E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bldg., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

bal Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill. 
. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. 
Chicago, 

E. K; Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 2640 
Shields Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

a H. Coxe, Snowdon Coke Co., Browns- 
vi 


Pa. 
i G. Alford, Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


Walter gg President, Fayette Coal Corp., 
Pittsburgh, 

Victor-American Fuel Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

G. T. Haldeman, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash 
ington, D. C. 
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° ve 
Satisfied Customers 
If you have never used a General Coal, backed by 
General Coal Company’s dependable service, you cannot 
appreciate the fact that it does make a difference where DEPENDABLE 
you get your fuel. - COAL 
Eighty-five percent of our customers are “Old Timers” Anthracite 


who return year after year knowing that they are buying 
increased power at decreased cost. 


After all the principal attribute of any business is satis- 
fied customers. Your first order will result in a new 
name added to our long list of “regulars.” 

We will gladly furnish you with more information upon 
request. 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY 


1727 Land Title Building 


BUNKER COAL - PHILADELPHIA EXPORT 
Supplied at EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT & COASTWISE 
i —FoR— 
eee BOSTON STONEGA COKE AND COAL co. DETROIT COAL 
Jacksonville, Fla. CHARLESTON HAZLE BROOK COAL Co. FAIRMONT Loaded at 
Va. —AND— NEW YORK Baltimore, Md 
Secannah, Ge. CHARLOTTE NORFOLK Charleston, 


Newport News, Va. 


CINCINNATI Norfolk, Va 


THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY., Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 
Pardee Bros & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low suJphur 


Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont — Quemahoning _ Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1924—(Continued) 


G. W. Hay, General Manager, Consolidation Coal 


Co., Jenkins, Ky. 


A. P: Cameron, General M West 
Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 
J. F. Joy, President, Joy Machine Co., Pitts. 


burgh, Pa. 
— Gottschalk, Mining Engineer, Evansville, 
n 


Mine Drainage 
Charles H. Matthews, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—PUMPS FOR DEVELOPMENT 
WORK 


L. W. Householder (Chairman), Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., Indiana, Pa. 

E. F. Austin, Dravo-Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Herbert “eae Ingersoll-Rand Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Harold P. Dyer, General Manager, Vandalia Coal 
Co., Sullivan, Indiana. 

J. H. Edwards, Electrical Engineer, Elkhorn 
Piney Coal Mining Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

F. J. Emeny, Chief Engineer, Deming Co., Salem, 


Ohio. 

J. E. Holveck, Aldrich Pump Co., Keenan Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. E. Huttle, Mechanical Engineer, H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., Scottdale, Pa. 

H. J. Nelms, Genl. Supt. of New Field By-Prod- 
ucts Coal Co., North Bessemer, Pa. 

J. S. O'Flaherty, Chief Engineer, Central Coal & 

Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engineer, Weinman 
Pump and Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PERMANENT PUMPING 

STATIONS 

J. A. Malady (Chairman), Electrical Engineer, 
Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Herbert Axford, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Scranton, Pa. 

eo Fy E. ag Harris Pump & Supply Co., Pitts- 
u 

Scranton Pump Co., Scranton, 


R. F. Roth, C. E., E. E. White Coal Co., Glen 
W. Va. 

Cecil W. Smith, Nokomis Coal Co., Chicago, IIl. 

M. Spillman, Works Engineer, Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

L. D. Tracy, Supt., U. S. Bureau of Mines, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 

W. L. Robinson, Vice-President, Youghiogheny & 
Ohio Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—NATURAL DRAINAGE 

John Brunschwyler (Chairman), Chief Engineer, 
Paint Creek Coal Mining Co., Gallagher, W. Va. 
. C. Benedict, Consulting Engineer, 447 
Chestnut St., ‘Lancaster, Pa. 

Oscar Cartlidge, 1593 Lee St., Charleston, W. Va. 

L. P. Crecelius, Engineer, Cleveland & Western 
Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. D. Knight, 2207 Washington St., 


Va. 

R. Y. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., 
& Iron Co., Soddy, Tenn. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—UNWATERING ABANDONED 

WORKINGS 

Prof. John W. Hallock (Chairman), University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. : 

H. E. Huttle, Mechanical Engineer, H. C. Frick 
Coke Company, Scottdale, Pa. : 

J. A. Malady, Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

O. M. Pruitt, President, Indiana Air Pump Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charles Straw, Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

G. V. Woody, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—MINE WATER AND ITS AC- 
TION UPON MINE DRAINAGE EQUIPMENT 
George A. Drysdale (Chairman), Editor, Foundry, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
wo og Campbell, care Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, 


George Watkin Evans,, Consulting Coal Mining 
Engineer, L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Was 

Carl J. Fletcher, Vice-President, Knox Coal Min- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. L. Harrod, Electrical Engineer, Indiana Coal 
Operators’ Power Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Woodward 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Frank G. Morris, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. 

J. S. O'Flaherty, Chief Engineer, Central Coal 
and Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

D. — Parker, Genl. Supt., Clarkson Coal Mining 

» St. Claireville, Ohio. 

L. _ Rover, Power and Construction Dept., Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

W.. Waddington, Sales Engr., Driver-Harris 
Co., Harrison, N. 

M. L. Bettcher, Duriron Co., Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 


Mine Ventilation 
C. H. Trik, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—AIR SHAFTS AND AIR WAYS 


I. C. Gaskill (Chairman), Asst. Cons. A pas Con- 
solidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. 

G. H. Beidenmiller, ‘Manager, “coal Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Charleston, 


Durham Coal 


J. H. Doughty, Mechanical Engineer, Lehigh and 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Robt. Wallace, Supt. Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc. 
Pocahontas, Va. 

J. Walsh, Harrisburg, Penn. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—MINE FAN INSTALLATION 


G. E. Lyman (Chairman), General Supt., Madison 
Coal Corp., Glen Carbon, IIl 
| ee Conrad, General Manager, American Coal 
Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 
R. B. Fleming, Evansburg Coal Co., Colver, Pa. 
Lehigh Valley Coal, Co., Wilkes- 
arre, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—BOOSTER FANS 


R. Dawson Hall (Chairman), Editor, Coal Age, 
10th Ave. at 36th St., New York City. 

Howard N. Eavenson, Mining Engineer, 
Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. H. Moore, C. A. Hughes & Co., Portage, Pa. 

E. N. Zern, Mining Engineer and Editor, Mining 
Catalog, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—MINE ATMOSPHERE 
Thomas Chester (Chairman), American Blower 


Union 


Co., 2970 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

— J. Lide, Woodward Bidg., Birmingham, 

a. 

R. M. og Genl. Supt., Moffat Coal Co., Den- 
ver, Colo 

C. E. Sharpless, Engineer, Ebensburg Coal Co., 
Ebensburg, Pa. 

H. B. Wright, Chief Engineer, Pocahontas Fuel 
Co., Inc., Pocahontas, Va. 

Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
James Needham, Chairman 

F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor Ameri- 
ean Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 

C. Law Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corp., Cresson, Pa. 

W. G. Duncan, Jr., Supt., W. G. Duncan Coal 
Co., Inc., Greenville, Ky. 

H. H. Elkins, Elm Goons Mining Co. of Ohio, 
Lafferty, O. 

H. F. ack, Oakdale Coal Co., Denver, Colo. 

John J. Moore, Thomas Elevator Co., Chicago. 

M. A. Kendall, Chief Engineer, Stephens-Adam- 
son Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Warren R. Roberts, Wrigley Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Rudolph H. Kudlich, Asst. to Chief Mechanical 
or game U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 

Hubb Bell, Hotel Senton, 35 E. 27th St., New 
York City. 

J. W. Bischoff, West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., 
Elkins, W. Va. 

George H. Morse, Genl. Supt., Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. D. Smith, Genl. Supt., American Coal Com- 
pany of Alleghany County, McComas, W. Va. 
oe Stahl, E. E. White Coal Co., Stotesbury, 
F. G. at Republic Iron & Steel Co., Sayre- 

ton, Ala. 


Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 


Harry M. Warren, aro egg Engineer, Glen 
Alden Coal Co., Scranton, 

W. A. Chandler, care of olen. Goal Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, Genl. Supt., P. & . Dept., 
Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 

Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

L. C. Ilsley, 4800 Forbes St., 
(Bureau of Mines.) 

Conrad, American Mining Co., Bicknell, 


nd. 
Wm. Schott, Consulting Engineer, Big Creek Coal 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Power Equipment 
F. L. Stone, Chairman 


D. C. McKeeham, Box 9138, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 


. Thompson, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

H. F. Randolph, Consulting Engineer, 2330 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. E. Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

a Kingsland, Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 


W. C. ‘Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big 
Stone Gap, Va. 
J. T. Jennings, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co., Pottsville, Pa. 
C. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, III. 
O. P. Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau 


of Mines, "Washington, D. C. 
a Bright, Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


A. + Nicht, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
is. 
Stephen H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 
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Cae Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas, 


Marti J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Woodward 
Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Cc. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer, Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

J. A. Malady, Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Committee on Mine Timbering 
R. L. Adams, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—GENERAL MINB TIMBERING 
SIMPLIFICATION ON GRADES AND NAMBS 

J. R. Sharp (Chairman), Genl. Supt., Shoal Creek 

Coal = Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chi- 

cago, 
Charles N. Perrin, National Hardwood Lumber 


Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 
George T. Stevens, Chiet Engineer, Clinchfield 
National Lum- 


Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 

Dudley F. Hol tman, Const. Engr., 
ber Mfgrs. Assn., 402 Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
R. Crowe, Jr., President, Crowe Coal Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

George S. Rice, Chief Mining se U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, Cc. 

Ernest M. Merrill, 1402 Tks St., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

R. W. Austin, Chief Engineer, Empire Coal Min- 
ing Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

N. A. Barnhart, Purchasing Agent, Bertha Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. A. Knox, General Manager, Gunn-Quealey Coal 
Co., Gunn, Wyoming 

Newell G. Alford, Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PRESERVATION OF MINE 
TIMBERS 

George M. Hunt (Chairman), Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

W. F. Affelder, Asst. to Pres., Hillman Coal and 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. Austin, Chief Engineer, Empire Coal Min- 
ing Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

D. A. Stout, Manager, Fuel Department, Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—USE OF CONCRETE IN MINE 
TIMBERING 

B. C. Collier (Chairman), President, Cement Gun 
Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa. 

A. C. Irwin, Structural Engineer, Portland Ce- 
ment Association, Chicago, IIl. 

W. R. Peck, Chief Engineer, Black Diamond Col- 
lieries Co., Coal Creek, Tenn. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—USE OF STRUCTURAL STEEL 

FOR MINE TIMBERING 
(Personnel not appointed.) 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—SALVAGE OF MINE TIMBERS 

George T. Stevens (Chairman), Chief Engineer, 
Slinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 


METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 
Charles A. Mitke, Phoenix, Ariz., Chairman. 
William B. Daly, Genl. Mgr. of Mines, Anaconda 
Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 
William Conibear, Inspector, Dept. of Safety, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 
. ©. Goodrich, 1408 Desert Bank Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Iron Company, Ishpeming, 
ich. 
Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., 
isbee, 
Philip D. Wilson, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
Warren, Ariz. 


H. G. S. Anderson, Rolla, 

Chas. A. Smith, Mine Sng * Ray Cons. Copper 
Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Dr. Frank H. Probert, Dean, College of Mining, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 


Mine Drainage 
Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chairman. 
C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 


. N. Tanner, Mech. Engr., Anaconda Copper 
Co., Butte, Mont. 


oO. D. —. Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpem- 


ing, 
G. L. jeer. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York 


ity. 
W. A. Rankin, Elec. Engr., Copper Range Co., 
Painesdale, Mich. 
C. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer, 
Anaconda Copper Mng. Co., Butte, Mont. 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
Charles A. Smith, Chairman. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—DRILLING MACHINES 


B. F. Tillson (Chairman), Asst. Supt., New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co., Franklin, N. J. 
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A WINDOW 


Looking upon . . 


the NATION'S 
CAPITOL 


EACH ISSUE OF THE 
MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNALCONTAINS 


A review of all-national legislation 
of interest to mining; a discussion 
of mine taxation problems; a re- 


view of transportation matters; 


reports of Government Depart- 


ments; Supreme Court Decisions; 
a series of articles on practical 
equipment problems; editorial 
policy that fully justifies the unpre- 
cedentedly wide quotations in the 


daily press. 


© Ernest L. Crandall 


THE DOME OF THE CAPITOL FROM THE HALL 
AT THE SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 


Issued but once each month 


Copy on request 


841 MUNSEY BUILDING 
Washington, 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1924—(Continued) 


—= B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, 


L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

R. T. Murrill, Efficiency Engineer, St. Joseph 
Lead Co., Rivermines, Mo. 

Roy Marks, Stope Engineer, United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

W. G. Scott, Morenci Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Metcalf, Ariz. 

R. A. Scott, Sales Manager, Denver Rock Drill 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago, LL 

J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass 
Valley, California. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—DRILL STEEL 


Frank Ayer (Chairman), Manag Moct 
Copper Co., Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

Ocha Potter, Supt., Superior Division, Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. 

A. S. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

Charles Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


Th. 

Bruce ay age Mgr., Homestake Mining Co., 

, S. Dak. 

O. J. Egleston, Mgr., U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

C. S. Elayer, Cloudcroft, N. M. 

E. G. Deane, Manager, Superior and Boston Cop- 
per Co., Copper Hill, Ariz. 

Norman B. Braly, Genl. Mgr., North Butte Min- 
ing Co., Butte, Mont. 

Charles S. Hurter, Technical Representative, E. I. 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 


el. 
M. van Siclen, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, 
Earl F. Hastings, care Ingersoll-Rand Co., Mexico 
City, Mex. 
Henry S. Potter, 26 Cullinan Bldg., Johannes- 
burg, Transvaal, South Africa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—METHODS OF SHARPENING 
DRILL STEEL 


George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Arthur Notman, Consulting Engineer, 170 Broad- 
way, New York City 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, Fresnillo Branch, 
Mexican Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 

Charles Lees, Supt., Iron Cap Copper Co., Copper 
Hill, Ariz. 

Frank W. McLean, Underground Foreman, United 
Verde Ex. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

W. H. Schacht, Genl. Mer., Copper Range Co., 
Painesdale, Mich. 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 

George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Andover Syverson, Prescott, Ariz. 

E. M. Norris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

R. R. Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept., 
Copper Mining Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

T._K. Scott, Taylor Wharton Iron & Steel Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

H. T. Hamilton, 1402 California ‘Comm. Union 

San Francisco, if. 

Asst. General Manager, Cananea 
“Cons. Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

D. S. Calland, Managing ay} em e de 
Real del Monte P P. Hidalgo, 
Mexico. 

Robt. H. Dickson, Chief Engineer, Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Stanley A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 

John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. 

Cc. E. Lantz, Genl. Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico. 

. R. Crane, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Thomas C. Baker, Fresnillo Unit, The Mexican 
Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 

W. ¥. DeCamp, Mine Supt., United Verde Cop- 
per Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

F. H. Hayes, “a Supt., Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—CONTROL OF VENTILATING 
EQUIPMENT DURING MINE FIRES 


Orr Woodburn (Chairman), Safety Engineer, 
Globe-Miami District, Globe, Ariz. 
Homestake Mining Co., Lead, 
a 


J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper 


Co., Morenci, Ariz. 
Rahilly, Supt., Mine Fire & Hydraulic 


Filling Anaconda Copper Mng. 


Mon 
Albert ‘em Safety Inspector, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—FIRE HOSE 


R. H. Seip (Chairman), New Jersey Zinc Co., 
Franklin, N. J. 
Cc. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps-Dodge 
Bis! Ariz. 


Byron O. Pickard, District Mining Engineer, U. 
S. Bureau of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 


MINE EXCAVATING 
of “DREDGES” 


H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 


Robert E. Tally, Asst. Genl. Mgr., United Verde 
Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 

G. W. Barnhart, Ricker Machinery Co., 
Francisco, Calif. 

C. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons. 
Copper Co., McGill, Nev. 

H. G. S. Anderson, Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineer, Rolla, Mo. 

T. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Wis. 

George Mieyr, Phelps- Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

M. Curley, Genl. Supt., New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Ariz. 

H. C. Bellinger, Vice-President, Chile tae 
Co., 120 Broadway, New Y: York, N. Y. 

. T. Gracely, care Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
Marion, Ohio. 

J. Lester, President, wy Washed Coal 

Company, Greenville, 

G. Murfey, care The Co., Cleveland, 


H. B. Oatley, 


San 


Vice-President, The Superheater 
Company, 17 East 42d St., New York, N. Y. 

J. C. Wheat, Engineering Dept., Industrial Works, 
Bay City, Mich. 

C. S. Whitaker, care Winston Brothers, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Mine Ventilation 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 


A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 

D. Harrington, care Bureau of Mines, Denver, 
olo. 

. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

— N. Bell Cons. Mining Engineer, Boise, 
aho. 

F. L. Stone, care General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


ae Legrand, Consulting Engineer, Phelps- 
Dodge Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 
Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 


o. &. 

Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, 
— and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, 
riz. 

A. S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Depart- 
ment, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 
1375, Butte, Mont. 

Walter C. Browning, Magma Copper Company, 
Superior, Ariz. 

Genl. Mer., 


. W. Maclennan, 
Co., Miami, Ariz. 
E. T. Lednum, Mgr., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Co., Inc., Ideal Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 


Miami Copper 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—LOADING MACHINES FOR TUN- 
NELS, LARGE DRIFTS AND STOPES 


Douglas C. Corner (Chairman), Mining Engineer, 
agg Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 


H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 

a: on Mine Supt., Miami Copper Co., 
Miami, Ari 

H. DeWitt Smith, Supt. of Mines, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

H. G. Washburn, Flat River, Mo. 

William Whaley, Genl. Mgr., Myers-Whaley Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—LOADING MACHINES FOR 
SMALL DRIFTS AND FOR WORK ON SUB-LEVELS 


G. R. Jackson (Chairman), Supt., Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 

Cc. L. Berrien, Anaconda 
Butte, Montana. 

Henry Talboys, Sales Manager, 
Loader Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Charles E. Van Barneveld, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 3—SCRAPERS 


Lucien Eaton (Chairman), Supt., Ishpeming Dis- 
trict, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 
° Kohlhaas, Denver Rock Drill Co., Duluth, 
inn. 
Ward Royce, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Houghton, Mich. 
E. E. Whiteley, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Calumet 
and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 
Mine Timbering 
Frank H. Probert, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—PRESERVATION OF MINE 
TIMBERS 


George M. Hunt (Chairman), Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

Gerald Sherman, Cons. Engr., Phelps Dodge 
Corp., Douglas, Arizona. 


Copper Mining Co., 


Lake Superior 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—GUNITE AS A SUBSTITUTB FOR 
TIMBER, ITS PROPER APPLICATIONS AND ITS LIMITA- 
TIONS. 


E. M. Norris (Chairman), Asst. Genl. Supt. of 
Mines, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 

B. C. Collier, President, Cement-Gun Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

._ R. Horner, Cons. Engr., U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—DETERMINATION OF SIZE AND 
SHAPE OF DRIFTS AND DRIFT TIMBERS FOR VARIOUS 
PURPOSES, WITH A VIEW TO REDUCING SAMB TO 
CERTAIN STANDARD SIZES AND SHAPES. 


Prof. F. W. Sperr (Chairman), Michigan College 
of Mines, Houghton, Mich. 
Felix McDonald, Mines Supt., 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 
Ira Joralemon, Cons. Engr., 1402 California Com- 
Pag ~ Union Bidg., San Franisco, Calif. 
L. Berrien, Genl. Supt., Anaconda Copper Co., 
Mont. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—COOPERATION BETWEEN OPER- 
ATORS AND LUMBER DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
WITH A VIEW TO ASCERTAINING WHETHER FUR- 
THER STANDARDIZATION IN SIZES AND SHAPES OF 
LUMBER UNDERGROUND WOULD RESULT IN A RE- 
DUCTION IN COST TO MINING COMPANIES. 


C. F. Willis (Chairman), Editor, Arizona Mining 


Inspiration Cons. 


Journal, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Ww. S. Boyd, Manager, Ray Cons. Copper Co., 
Ray, Ariz. 

W. G. McBride, Genl. Mgr., Old Dominion Co., 
Globe, Ariz. 


G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 

Dudley F. Holtman, Construction Engr., National 
Lumber Mfrs. Assn., Washington, D. C. 


John Kiddie, Div. Supt., Arizona Copper Co., 
Morenci, Ariz. 
T. Evans, Genl. Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper 


Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mex. 
Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 
L. S. Cates, General Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt 


Lake City, Utah. 
J. C. Dick, 522 Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


H. H. Miller, General Auditor, Hercules Mining 
Co., Wallace, Idaho. 

H. L. Norton, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Douglas, 
Ariz. 

Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer, Calumet and 
Hecla Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 

L.. Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadium Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

H. B. Fernald, 50 Broad St., New York City. 


Milling and Smelting Practices and Equipment 
H. G. S. Anderson, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTFE NO. 1—MILLING PRACTICES AND 
EQUIPMENT 

Arthur —— (Chairman), Mill Supt., Phelps- 
Dodge Corp., Morenci, Ariz. 

Herman C. Bellinger, Vice-President, Chile Explo- 
ration Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 

G. R. Delamater, Engr., W. S. Tyler Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Allan Clark, Supt. Homestake Mining 
Co., Lead, South Da 

W. M. Drury, Genl. — American Smelting & 
Refining Co., El Paso, Texas. 

Guy R. Ruggles, Supt. of — Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ari 

wen, A. Tobelman, 138 Halsey St., Brooklyn, 
A 

William Young Westervelt, Cons. Mining Engr., 

522 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—SMELTING PRACTICES AND 
EQUIPMENT 

J. O. Ambler, Smelter Supt., Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Clifton, Ariz. 

P. P. Butler, Smelter Supt., Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Douglas, Ariz. 

Harry A. Clark, Smelter Supt., Calumet and Ari- 
zona Mining Co:, Douglas, Ariz. 

Kuno Doerr, Cons. Kansas City Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., El Paso Smelting Works, El Paso, 
Texas 

F. L. Fivee, Club, El Paso, Texas. 

Prof. Carle R. Hayward, Associate Professor of 
Metallurgy, “Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

G. W. Prince, Smelter Supt., United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Clemenceau, Ariz. 


Methods of Mine Sampling 
Phillip D. Wilson, Chairman 


Guy Bjorge, 788 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

E. L. Derby, Geologist, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
Ishpeming, Mich. 

L. C. Grafton, Professor of Geology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

MacHenry Mosier, Geologist, Clifton-Morenci Br., 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Morenci, Ariz. 

F. A. Linforth, Geological Dept., Anaconda Cop- 
_ per Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 
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Che American Mining 


(ORGANIZED IN 1898) 


Its Purpose 


HE creation of a Federal Department of 
Mines. 


To stimulate production of our commercial 
minerals, that our country in war time may be 
self-sufficient, and in peace time labor may be 
employed. 

To secure a just system of taxation in order 
that the government may receive the greatest 
possible revenue without unduly burdening the 
industry. 

The enactment of a sound National Blue Sky 
law that will promote and not retard mining 
development. 

The adoption of standards for mining methods, 
practice and equipment that will eliminate the 
present great waste. 

Correlation of facts surrounding the production 
of all minerals, to be available to the industry and 
to members of the United States Congress. 

A Division of Industrial Cooperation, looking 
to a closer relationship between employer and 
employe in order to bring about industrial peace. 

A closer cooperation between manufacturer 
and producer looking to a greater utilization of 
labor-saving machinery and our low-grade ores. 

To keep the industry completely informed at all 
times concerning matters of national importance 
in which it is involved. 


Its Achievement 


HE creation of the United States Bureau of 
Mines. 

As an unofficial intermediary, it has served 
both the operator and government in helping 
solve the peculiar problems that inherently attach 
to the mineral industry. 

Its work in securing the recognition of mining 
as a “wasting industry” by the inclusion in the 
Revenue law of the depletion and depreciation 
clauses has been of untold value to the industry. 

Intelligent presentation of facts resulted in a 
measure of protection in the Fordney-McCumber 
bill that is gratifying, and for the first time in 
the history of tariffs, gives proper protection to 
raw materials. 

The Standardization Division is recognized as 
an authority, and is receiving endorsement from 
those familiar with its efforts. 

Its work in behalf of the silver producer has 
started that industry upon a new era of 
prosperity. 

Work done in behalf of gold formed the basis. 
for exemption from excess profit tax, resulting in 
substantial refunds of taxes unjustly assessed. 

The creation of an Oil Shale Division presages 
an investigation of Shale possibilities that cannot 
but be beneficial to the industry. 

The War Minerals bill made available eight mil-- 
lion dollars for disbursement to producers who 
met the government’s urgent request, thereby 
sustaining heavy losses. 

The Annual Conventions and Expositions are 
the recognized meeting place of the entire indus-. 
try, where essential problems are discussed and 
basic policies formed. 


The establishment through annual conventions and expositions of a place of meeting where 
manufacturer and operator may unite in their efforts to make mining the most efficient 


industry. 


By cooperative effort it has been doing its work quietly for 27 years. It has stood solidly 
for right and justice in public matters. It stands for protective and constructive laws, 
and against obstructive and destructive laws, and is unalterably opposed to further gov- 
ernmental encroachment upon private initiative in development of the mineral industries. 


The American Mining Congress stands upon its past record of accomplishment 
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Louis Reber, Chief Geologist, United Verde Cop- 
per Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
B. Tenney, Geologist, Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

T. Skewes Saunders, Cons. Mining Engineer, La- 
Mutua, 525, Mexico, D. 

M. J. Elsing, Cons. Engr., Bisbee, Ariz. 

J. ——. Jr., American Smelting & Refin- 

g Co., Tucson, Ariz. 

Albert Mendelsohn, Champion Copper Co., Paines- 
dale, Mich. 

R. W. Thomas, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 


Joint Publicity Committee 


Representing Coal Mining Branch: 
Ralph Becker, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Representing Metal Mining Branch: 

Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 


T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 


COMMITTEES 


COOPERATION 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


A. M. 
es gad Morrison, 30 E. 42nd St., New York 
J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
W. R. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City. 
J. R. 5 aes Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York 


Cit 
Daniel B. Wentz, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, 
A. & M. E. 
E. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City. 
— B, Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York 
ity. 
Samuel Taylor, Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, 


Second National 
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oat ie Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 
alif. 


MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City. 

= H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York 
ity. 

E. L. Doheny, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

W. J. Loring, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

Matthew C. Fleming, New York City. 

H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Wash., D. C. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE Wee STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 


Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 
Walter Douglas, New York City. 
Rembrandt Peale, New York City 
H. Foster Bain, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
George Otis Smith, U. S. Geological 
Washington, D. Cc. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 


W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 
Walter Douglas, New York City. 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
George H. Crosby, Duluth, Minn. 
D. C. Jackling, Hobart Bldg., 
Calif. 
Carl Scholz, Charleston, W. Va. 
S. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REVENUE 
EPARTMEN 


American Mining Congress, 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. 

John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 

~— Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York 
ity. 

L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 

Rush C. Butler, Chicago, Ill. 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 


Ss. Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
urgh, 
Carl Scholz, 


Survey, 


San Francisco, 


Professional Building, Charleston, 
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Morton L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, In 

G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 

Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


OPERATORS’ CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE 


PETROLEUM 


J. G. Brapiey, Chairman 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 
E. L. Doheny, a Petroleum Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York Cit: 
— S. Davidson, Gui Refining Co., Pittsburgh, 


A. L. oat Texas Co., 17 Battery Pl., 
York Cit 

H. F. Sinclair, ~eepaed Oil Co., 45 Nassau St., 
New York Cit 

Walter Teagle, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., New 
York City. 


New 


METALS 


Bulkeley Wells, Box 1619, Denver, Colo., Gold. 

ai Richards, Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
ron. 

ae Z. Wallower, Joplin, Mo., Zinc. 

B. B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York City, 
Copper. 


_ COAL 


J. G. Bradley, Elk River Coal & Lumber Co., 
Dundon, W. Va. 

T. H. Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp., 
New York Cit 

E. W. Parker, ainuaitie Bureau of Information. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert Nason, Nason Coal Co., Chicago, III. 

J. G. Puterbaugh, McAlester Fuel Co., McAlester, 
Okla. 

S. D. Warriner, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


COAL EXPORTS 


Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
— Callahan, Woodward Bldg., Washington, 


Chas. A. Owen, Pres., 


Imperial Coai Corporation, 
17 Battery Pl., Cc 


New York ity. 


Saba: O'Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York 
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— Uniting The Two Frontiers 


The mining business is carried on at many other places than where local 
conditions and natural forces are to be wrestled with. In the market place, 
of course, and with the engineers who are creating new equipment. But 
most particularly is it concerned with the policies shaped at the seat of 
government. With the November elections over and Congress reconvening 
next month, Washington is going to be an active front for all mining 
interests. The year’s plans, as shaped by the industry in the annual ses- 
sion of the American Mining Congress at Sacramento, are outlined in 
this issue. Progress of these plans at this important frontier may be 
followed closely through the pages of the 
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Morse Silent Chain Drive located at the Labor Mine of the Pennsylvania Gas & Coal Company, driving from 
200 


H. P. motor to fan shaft. Motor 430 R. P. M.Fan shaft 105 


Cut your cost with 
Morse Chain Drives 


‘Morse Silent Chain Drives continuously transmit 
98.6 percent of the power developed by the driver. 
They do not slip, stretch, or burn—continuous 


operation is assured, with consequent increased 
production. 


They save power and floor space; they lower 
upkeep costs and provide continuous operation upon 


which volume production depends. The ideal drive 
for mine conditions. 


Without obligating you in any way, Morse engi- 
neers will gladly point out where Morse Silent 
Chain Drives will economize in your plant. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA..702 Candler Bldg., Earl F. Scott & Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 

on 1402 Lexington Bldg. 413 Third St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
been necsesvepesewnses 141 Milk Street PHILADELPHIA, PA..Room 803, Peoples Bank Bldg. 
. C......404 Commercial Bank Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA............... Westinghouse Bldg. 


Monadnock Bldg. 
EE Se 421 Engineers Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO.....Ry. Ex. Bldg., Morse Chain Co. 


besees 404 Commercial Bank Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
seweee Room 803, 112 West Adams St. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


211 Ideal Bldg. TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 
7601 Central Avenue WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN., 


Dufferin St., Stron 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


P. 


Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


g-Scott Mfg. Co. 


M. Chain pitch 2”—width 11” 
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